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The Regulation and Reduction of Armaments 


A WORKABLE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered over the Radio, Washington, D. C., November 7, 1951 


HE General Assembly of the United Nations is now 

meeting in Paris. This great town meeting of the 

world has assembled for its annual session. What is 
done there will be of vital importance to us in the United 
States and to all the people of the earth. 

A few hours ago, the United States, Great Britain, and 
France announced that they would present to the General 
Assembly a joint proposal of great significance. This is a 
proposal for lessening the burden of armaments which now 
bears so heavily upon the world. It is a common-sense way 
of getting started toward the regulation and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and all implements of war, in- 
cluding atomic weapons. We hope the General Assembly 
will consider this proposal as an urgent and important matter. 

Tonight, I want to tell you something about this pro- 
posal, and why we are making it. 

Let’s begin by talking about the nature of the disarmament 
problem. 

All of us know how difficult the world situation is today. 

Fighting is going on in Korea, and the threat of Commu- 
nist aggression hangs over many other parts of the world. 

To meet this situation, the United States is now rapidly 
building up its armed forces, So are other free countries. 

We are doing this because we must. The Soviet Union 
and its satellites have very large military forces ready for 
action. The Soviet Union has a growing stock of atomic 
bombs. The aggression in Korea has shown that Communist 
imperialism will resort to open warfare to gain its ends, 

In these circumstances, we must have strong military de- 
fenses and we are building them. 

General Eisenhower has just given me an encouraging 
report of the progress that is being made under his command 
in Europe. Serious difficulties still remain, and they will 
require vigorous effort from us and from our allies. But 
the free nations of Europe are creating effective defenses, 
and as a result of General Eisenhower’s visit, arrangements 
are being made to speed up the training and equipment of 
the combined defense forces in Europe. 


We shall continue to build strong defenses in Europe and 
in other parts of the world—just as long as that is necessary, 

Our own armed forces and those of our allies are essen- 
tial to the protection of freedom. They are essential as a 
part of our efforts to prevent another world war. As they 
increase in size and effectiveness, they make it plain to an 
aggressor that he can have no hope of quick and easy con- 
quest. As the Kremlin comes to see that its aggressive policies 
cannot pay off, it may abandon them and join in reasonable 
settlements of world problems. 


STRENGTH WILL Alp PEACE 

This build-up of the defenses of the free world is one way 
to security and peace. As things now stand, it is the only 
Way open to us. 

But there is another way to security and peace—a way 
which we would much prefer to take. We would prefer 
to see the nations cut down their armed forces on a balanced 
basis that would be fair to all. This is the way we hoped 
the world would follow six years ago, when we helped to 
set up the United Nations, And it is what we are still work- 
ing for—an international order without the burden of tre- 
mendous armaments. 

It may seem strange to talk about reducing armed forces 
and armaments when we are working so hard to build up 
our military strength. But there is nothing inconsistent 
about these two things. Both have the same aim—the aim 
of security and peace. If we can’t get security and peace one 
way, we must get it the other way. 

The way of reducing armaments—the way we prefer— 
can be undertaken only if there is a workable international 
system which makes reduction possible without endangering 
the security of any nation. No country can afford to reduce 
its defenses unless it is sure the other fellow is reducing his 
at the same time. To reduce armaments, therefore, we must 
have, first of all, a safe and a fair procedure. 

Three weeks ago, in a speech in North Carolina, I said 
that we are willing, as we have always been, to sit down in 
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the United Nations with the Soviet Union, and all the other 
countries concerned, and work together for lessening the 
burden of armaments. The proposal we have announced 
today, along with France and Great Britain, offers a prac- 
tical way to do just that. 

This proposal is in the nature of a fresh approach. It has 
been very carefully prepared, and we believe it is an im- 
provement over the previous approaches. If it is accepted, 
it will open the way to reduce armaments and lessen the 
risk of war. 


Basic PrincipLes LIisTED 


The basic principles for a real, workable system for re- 
ducing armaments are well known. I outlined them in my 
speech before the General Assembly of the United Nations 
a little more than a year ago. The General Assembly has 
endorsed them. They are simple. Here they are: First, 
such a system must include all types of weapons; second, it 
must be accepted by all nations having substantial armed 
forces; and third, it must be based on safeguards that will 
insure the compliance of all nations—in other words, it must 
be foolproof. 

Also suggested to the General Assembly that the two 
United Nations commissions working on the control of arma- 
ments be consolidated into one. One of these commissions 
has been working on atomic ehergy, and the other commission 
on all other types of weapons and armed forces. It is clear, 
however, that all types of weapons and armed forces must 
be covered by one over-all plan, and should therefore be 
under the jurisdiction of the same United Nations commis- 
sion. 

As a result of work during the past year, the General 
Assembly is now in a position to merge the two commissions 
and to direct the new body to get to work on concrete steps 
for reducing and controlling all kinds. 

We hope the proposal we are now making will be the 
first order of business of this new commission. 

Let me tell you just what it is that we are opposing. 

First, we propose that a continuing inventory of all armed 
forces and armaments be undertaken. This inventory would 
take place in every country having substantial military 
power, and it would be checked and verified in each of those 
countries by inspectors who are nationals of other countries, 
working under the United Nations. These inspectors would 
have authority to find out what the real facts are. 

Second, we propose that, while this process of inventory 
and inspection is taking place, the nations work out specific 
arrangements for the actual reduction of armed strength. 

Third, we propose, on the basis of these two steps, that 
the reductions which are the goal of the program be made 
as soon as that can be done with full knowledge and fair- 
ness to all. 

Such a program would have to be agreed upon by all the 
countries having substantial military power and ratified ac- 
cording to their own constitutional practices. 

The key to this plan is the proposal to find out exactly 
and precisely what arms and armed forces each country has. 
This is the first essential, on which all else depends. Unless 
this step is taken, no real progress can be made toward regu- 
lating and reducing armaments. 

Any nation which is not willing to agree to this step, and 
to carry it out, is not really interested in disarmament. The 
Soviet Government has at various times talked about reduc- 
ing armaments, but they never have proposed an effective 
system for finding out the facts. No responsible government 
can agree to cut its own defenses unless it knows where such 
a cut will leave it in relation to the armed forces of other 


countries. That is why we propose the first step of an honest, 
continuing inventory of all armed forces and armaments, in- 
cluding atomic weapons. 

Such an inventory would proceed by stages, disclosing the 
least vital information first, and then proceeding to more 
sensitive areas, Each stage would be completed before the 
next began, until all armed forces and armaments of every 
kind had been included. 

There is another important point. Any program for re- 
ducing armaments will necessarily be complex and even with 
the fullest cooperation of all the parties, will take quite a 
while to work out and put into effect. Even after it is 
put into effect, there will have to be safeguards against its 
violation, The fact-finding therefore, must be continuous. 
It cannot be a one-shot affair. The fact-finders must know 
not only what the state of armament is on any given date, 
but how it is proceeding—whether the armed forces of the 
country concerned are increasing or diminishing. 


Wou tp Limit Future Arms 


As the facts are revealed, progress can be made toward 
working out, by mutual agreement, the exact amounts and 
kinds of armaments and armed forces which each country 
will finally be permitted to have. It might be possible, for 
example, to agree that each country would have armed 
porportionate to its population, with a ceiling beyond which 
no country could go. Furthermore, each country might be 
limited to using no more than a fixed portion of its national 
production for military purposes. That is most important. 

hat is the key to armament reduction. 

With respect to atomic weapons, the plan already ap- 
proved by a majority of the United Nations fits right into 
this present proposal of ours for the control and reduction 
of armaments. Atomic weapons would be revealed at the 
appropriate stage in the process of disclosure. Such weapons 
would ultimately be prohibited, and atomic energy would be 
controlled under the provisions of the United Nations plan. 
We continue to support this plan as it now stands, but we 
are, of course, always ready to consider any better plan. 

Let me stress that each stage of this program for reducing 
armaments would be entered upon only after the previous 
one has been completed. And each stage would be continu- 
ously policed by inspectors, who would report any breach 
of faith. 

If the Soviet Union and its satellites are really afraid of 
the intentions of any of the free countries, as they say they 
are, here is a plan they can adopt with safety. It would 
give them the same protection, every step of the way, that it 
gives to every other country. And, on the other hand, we 
can afford to go into such a plan as this because we would 
have safeguards against bad faith. 

All nations would have to lay their cards on the table and 
keep them there at all times, face up. 


Curss Proposep Fair To ALL 


Here, then, is a real down-to-earth approach, fair to all 
concerned. It would move forward step by step. Each step, 
when completed, would build up mutual confidence for the 
next step. If at any stage there were a breach of trust, or 
an act of bad faith, all participating nations would have 
immediate notice, and could act in time to protect them- 
selves. 

In the face of the long and gloomy history of our negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union, there are no doubt, many people 
who think that any further attempts to control and reduce 
armaments are a waste of time. It is true that we have 
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experienced much bad faith, deceit and broken promises on 
the part of the Soviet Union over the last six years, It is 
true that we have met rebuffs and refusals from the Soviet 
Government, ever since the day we offered to give up our 
monopoly of atomic weapons and to prohibit them under a 
system of international control. 

Nevertheless, as responsible men and women, we must 
try for disarmament in spite of all difficulties. We cannot 
permit the history of our times to record that we failed by 
default. 

We make this proposal because it is the right thing to do. 
We are not making it in any sudden spirit of optimism, We 
are not making it as a last gesture of despair. We are mak- 
ing it because we share, with all the members of the United 
Nations, the responsibility of trying to bring about conditions 
which will assure international peace and security in the 
world. 

The people of the world want peace. To work in every 
possible way for peace is a duty which we owe not only to 
ourselves, but to the whole human race. 


Warns Crisis STILL Exists 


In making our proposal for reducing armaments, we are 
not suggesting that the crisis in world affairs has passed, 
or even that it has lessened, I am sorry to say it has not 
lessened. We cannot afford, for one minute, to let down our 
guard, or to falter in our defense program. We must not 
weaken in our firm stand to resist aggression in Korea. 

While aggression and fighting continue—as in Korea— 
and the whole major political issues that divide the nations 
remain unsettled, real progress toward reducing armaments 
may not be possible. 

But we cannot fail to bring before the world the problem 
of growing armaments, which presses so heavily on all man- 
kind. We believe deeply that discussions of this question 
in the United Nations can and should begin now, even 
though tensions are high. Indeed, one way to reduce those 
tensions is to start work on such proposals as the one we are 
now making. 

I urge the Kremlin to accept this proposal. I urge them 
to make it known to the people of the Soviet Union, The 
men in the Kremlin are responsible for the lives and the 
future of a great nation—of a great and creative people— 


a people, who long for peace, even as all people long for 
peace. The men in the Kremlin must know how the people 
behind the Iron Curtain are crushed down by the burden of 
armaments and production for war—how they hope for re- 
lease and for enjoyment of the better things of life. 

And there can be a release from the burden of increasing 
armaments and the fear of war. The nations are not helpless 
chips in the tide of events. They can control their destiny, 
if they will. The burden of armaments can be lifted. It 
can be done. And if it is done, think what a prospect would 
open up for the future of mankind. 

The United States and other countries are now helping 
the people of the free nations to fight against the ancient 
enemies of man—hunger, disease and injustice. But what we 
can do now is sharply limited by the cost of maintaining 
defenses to prevent aggression and war. If that cost could 
be reduced—if the burden of armaments could be lessened, 
new energies and resources would be liberated for greatly 
enlarged programs of reconstruction and development, 

New hope and opportunities woud be given everywhere 
for better conditions of life. There would be greater free- 
dom—greater production—greater enjoyment of the fruits 
of peaceful industry. Through the United Nations we could 
wage the only kind of war we seek—the war against want 
and human misery. 

In the lifetime of our own generation, we could bring 
about the greatest period of progress for the world in all 
recorded history. 

This is our vision, This is our hope. This is what all 
free people have been striving for. We are determined to 
gain these tremendous opportunities for human progress. We 
are determined to win real peace—peace based on freedom 
and justice. 

We will do it the hard way if we must—by going for- 
ward as we are doing now, to make the free world so strong 
that no would-be aggressor will dare to break the peace. 

But we will never give up trying for another way to 
peace—the way of reducing the armaments that make ag- 
gression possible. 

That is why we are making these new proposals to the 
United Nations. We offer them in good faith and we ask 
that they be considered in good faith. 

We hope all other nations will accept them—and will join 
with us in this great enterprise for peace. 


Serving the Cause of Peace 


A WORKABLE SYSTEM FOR REDUCING ARMS 


By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Sixth Session of the General Assembly, United Nations, Paris, France, November 8, 1951 


ment of France for the excellence of the arrange- 

ments for this meeting. We meet here in Paris on 
her 2000th anniversay. We offer our congratulations and see 
in the monuments of her bimillennial progress the symbol 
and the promise of our United Nations which is still at the 
threshold of its existence. 

We, the United Nations, are young indeed, but we, too, 
mark the monuments of our progress. As Paris is a symbol 
of European culture and beauty so the United Nations is the 
world’s symbol of peace. This city has seen its wars, its strife, 


A LL of us are indebted to the people and the Govern- 


and its sorrows as well as its triumphs. Since we last met in 
this General Assembly, there have been tensions and crises 
and armed conflict in the world, but the cause of peace has 
prospered in tangible ways. 

We came into existence as an organization at the end of a 
great war. Our business is peace. The victories of peace are 
the victories of the United Nations wherever they take place. 

Since we last met, 48 nations have signed a peace treaty 
with Japan. The way has been opened for other nations to do 
the same. A long period of free negotiation was crowned with 
success. For much of this negotiation the meeting of many 
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statesmen at the United Nations offered fruitful opportu- 
nities. 

These nations did not merely talk about peace, they 
achieved it. Some prefer to mouth the word peace and to op- 
pose the reality. But the peace treaty has been concluded. 
This is fact, not fiction. It is tangible accomplishment, not 
mere empty protestation. The signatures of many free nations 
on a just and unvengeful treaty are worth far more on the 
balance sheet of history than the signatures of those who by 
fraud or compulsion subscribe to vague slogans whose promise 
is belied by the deeds of those who prefabricate the slogans. 

Those who unite for peace have also laid solid foundations 
in the report of our collective measures committee. The re- 
port wisely stresses the need for a “mutually supporting rela- 
tionship” between the United Nations and the regional collec- 
tive defensive arrangements. This expresses well the direction 
in which we must work, and I strongly urge that we seek 
ways of translating this principle into action. 

If we are to carry out the uniting for peace resolution 
which we adopted at our last session, we must develop the 
capacity of the United Nations to act promptly and effectively 
in event of aggression. Such preparation is important, It will 
do much to discourage and deter potential aggressors from 
carrying out their evil designs. 

To carry out the uniting for peace resolution effectively, 
we must be prepared in case of need to muster out strength 
in various parts of the world. No areas should be completely 
unprepared to meet aggression if it strikes. 

In this part of the world where we now meet, the group 
of nations in the Atlantic community, acting in accordance 
with the charter of the United Nations, is fast building bul- 
warks of peace. 

The Atlantic community is building its strength in support 
of the principles of the United Nations, In particular, the 
Atlantic community is building its armed strength so that 
free Europe will not be powerless in the face of the armed 
strength of powerful and none too peaceful neighbors. We 
are, as I shall explain later in my speech, eager and anxious 
to discuss effective means of reducing the burden of arma- 
ments. But we are not willing to discuss unilateral dis- 
armament or the holding of armaments at a level which 
will guarantee the existing armed superiority of the Soviet 
Union and leave free Europe powerless to meet aggression. 

The nations who believe in peace and who support the 
United Nations system of collective security have now been 
forced to reverse their postwar programs of demobilization, 
not to threaten their neighbors, but to protect the peace of 
the world. They are laying a foundation for the strength 
that will protect the world against a renewal of aggression. 

The structure is not complete; the world is not yet secure 
against the danger of a third world war. But we have made 
a beginning. The peaceful nations of the world are more 
unified and better equipped to prevent aggression than would 
have seemed possible only a few years ago. Centers of defen- 
sive power have been, and are being, built up, not only within 
individual states, but to an increasing degree in mutual de- 
fense arrangements and in the United Nations. 

This progress will in time bring us to the threshold of a 
new period in the affairs of the world. Then the forces of 
aggression and tyranny will no longer be in a position to 
attack free nations and find them helpless to resist. 

The tasks presented by this stage in our efforts are as 
difficult as any that statesmanship has ever been called upon 
to fulfill. 

They are difficult because we must at the same time build 
strength and work for peace. These are not contradictory ; 
they are two sides of the same coin. 

We are building strength for one reason, and one reason 


only—that is, because there will be no peace so long as the 
peaceful nations are weak and vulnerable. There is no way 
of escaping this requirement, as the last six years have shown. 

But building arms alone is not enough. We must use our 
strength with moderation and restraint. We must work for 
peace, for understanding, for a reduction of tensions and 
differences. We must neglect no opportunity to reduce the 
danger of war in any way that is open to us, and to get on 
with our main job, which is to work toward the kind of a 
world we want to build. 

While we have worked to build up the strength of the free 
nations, we have also been deeply concerned with the eco- 
nomic and social needs of the people of the world. Much 
has been done this year in international cooperation for 
economic and social well-being. 

Some two billion dollars of new capital have been made 
available for economic and social development by private in- 
vestors, the International Bank and governmental institu- 
tions. Under the expanded program of technical assistance, 
experts are at work in 43 countries. 

These are merely a beginning. They point the way in 
which we must move. 

As President Truman has already stated, our rate of 
advance has been impeded by the necessity of building up 
the defenses of the free nations. If we can be relieved of 
some of this burden, the possibilities of improving the lot of 
mankind would be wellnigh limitless. 

As for the future, we recognize that there can be no 
lasting peace, no real security, while hunger, disease, and 
despair hold millions in their grip. Every people must have 
a stake in peace worth defending. 

By the energetic application of known techniques, and 
even without any great increase in expenditure of funds 
or resources, we can make substantial inroads against poverty 


_ and famine. 


We would welcome the establishment of targets setting 
forth practical agricultural and industrial goals to be at- 
tained in a definite period of time. 

In the field of agriculture, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization has already indicated the increase needed to 
provide adequate nutritional diets in the year 1960. The 
magnitudes required are by no means staggering, and the 
advice of experts is that the goals can be attained. The 
world has the natural resources and the technical knowledge 
to meet these needs, and it should be our goal to do so. 

The progress which has been made during the past year 
in the field of technical cooperation should give us encourage- 
ment to go further. Time and again, there have been amaz- 
ing examples of what a few technicians and a few simple 
implements—like a hoe and a steel-tipped plow—can do with 
a few bags of seed in countries where people have been going 
hungry. These examples ought to inspire us to further effort. 

I am also encouraged by the attention and study which 
has been given over the past year to the problems concerning 
the ownership and use of land. The report of the Secretary 
General, and the action of the Economic and Social Council 
point the way by which individual governments and the 
United Nations can provide farmers in many parts of the 
world with both the incentive and the means for increasing 
their output of food for the world. 

Hand in hand with the increase in food supply must come 
an increase in the world’s industrial output. Here, too, it is 
not revolutionary technological discoveries which are re- 
quired. Even with the present rate of new investment, we 
have the means at hand to secure an enormous increase in 
productive output. The more efficient use of existing fac- 
tories, mines, and transportation facilities could, studies in- 
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dicate, boost the world’s production on the order of about 
10 percent within a relatively short period of time. 

At the same time, we should be on our guard to see that 
a fair distribution of the increased output that would flow 
from this increased productivity would result in higher 
wages for workers, and in lower prices to consumers, 

With this possible increase in productivity of existing 
plant, and with an emphasis on the direction of new capital 
toward undertakings that will add to the output of the 
world’s supply of needed goods, it should be possible, within 
a decade, to increase the world’s real annual income by more 
than 200 billion dollars. This would add to the present 
production in the world the equivalent of the entire produc- 
tive output of the United States only four years ago. Think 
what this would means in numbers of pairs of shoes, in 
clothes, housing, education and the other basic requirements 
of mankind! 

This challenge, this opportunity for expanding the econ- 
omy of the world, should be one of the principal concerns 
of this organization and all its members. And it could be, 
if the will to peace were universal. 

The great constructive accomplishments in the past five 
years, and those which lie before us, are the sort of interna- 
tional cooperative effort in which my countrymen and those 
of most of you here join wholeheartedly. This is the work 
we like—to develop, to build, to expand opportunity for the 
pursuit of happiness. Our country, as its history and insti- 
tutions show, is dedicated to this. But actually what has 
been done—and apparently what lies before us—must be 
done in the face of obstacles, made by man and undoubtedly 
made to impede progress toward peace and human welfare. 
Again we have a symbol—Korea. 

Korea was the place chosen by those who plan aggression 
on a world-wide scale as the scene for an imperialist blitz- 
krieg. The Russian state has repeatedly in modern times 
tried to make Korea a province. When Korea was liberated 
from Japanese rule and the Republic of Korea was estab- 
lished under the auspices of the United Nations, the Soviet 
Union withheld from the Republic all that part of Korea 
which was under Communist control. The Iron Curtain 
clanked down on the 38th parallel. Suddenly, on June 25, 
1950, the Curtain was raised to allow Soviet-armed and 
Soviet-trained armies to pour across the border in their 
brutal assault on the free people of Korea. 

With courage and determination, the Koreans resisted 
the alien aggression, resisted the familiar imperialist expan- 
sion. But as the aggressors knew, the young Republic was 
not strong enough to stand alone against an aggression so 
carefully planned and so thoroughly equipped. 

The aggressor did not know that the young international 
organization, the United Nations, could act with unity, 
speed, and eventual military superiority. But that is how 
it did act. 

The United States is proud to have been able to play a 
leading part in this great practical demonstration of col- 
lective security. Until there is peace in Korea, the United 
Nations will urgently need the maximum contributions in 
armed forces and in other means from every loyal member 
state. And when peace has been restored to Korea, the 
United Nations must be able to marshal the material aid of 
all its members in the great task of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation. 

But when will there be peace? We all know that it de- 
pends upon the will of those who support, maintain, and 
defend the Communist armies. At a word from them the 
fighting could end in Korea, Some months ago, it seemed 
that the word had been spoken. But has it been spoken? 


The United Nations Command has been negotiating since 
July to try to bring about an armistice, so far without suc- 
cess. It is only now that the aggressors have agreed to 
negotiate on the basis of a military and not a political line, 
taking into account the current military situation. 

We are hopeful that the achievement of an armistice in 
Korea might make it possible for this assembly to bring about 
a final settlement for Korea—a settlement which will be in 
accord with the established United Nations objectives in 
Korea. A settlement such as this, if reached in good faith, 
could open the door to broader consultations on other aspects 
of the Far Eastern situation. 

There are many other areas in which the Soviet Union 
could demonstrate its desire for peace in action, if it chooses 
to do so. 

Another example can be found in the case of Germany. 

A proposal has been submitted for inclusion in the agenda 
of this assembly for the establishment of an impartial inter- 
national commission under United Nations supervision to 
carry out a simultaneous investigation in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many. The purpose of this investigation would be to deter- 
mine whether existing conditions there make it possible to 
hold genuinely free elections throughout these areas. 

We have consistently maintained, and we continue to 
maintain, that Germany should be reunified as soon as this 
can be done on democratic lines. It must be brought about 
in a way which will ensure the re-establishment of a free 
Germany, able to play her part in the peaceful association 
of free European nations. 

This is a constructive effort, and it presents those who 
claim to support the reunification of Germany with an op- 
portunity to prove their good faith. 

Austria is another example of an opportunity to demon- 
strate by action a will to peace. 

For more than five years now, the United Kingdom, 
France, the Soviet Union, and the United States have been 
discussing the conclusion of a treaty for Austria, The four 
powers have promised the Austrian people independence. 
The Austrians have long ago fulfilled all the conditions for 
the restoration of their complete sovereignty. But the coun- 
try is still under occupation. Here again, the Soviet leaders 
can speak the word which will fulfill their promises to 
Austria. 

Again, in the case of Italy, the Soviet Union could fulfill 
its obligations and make a contribution to the international 
community by withdrawing the obstacles it has placed in 
the way of Italy’s entry into the United Nations. 

Another example of an area in which the Soviet Union 
could demonstrate its desire for peace in action is in the 
field of human rights, in which the Charter also expresses 
a profound interest. 

In large area of the world, human freedom is being 
crushed. 

Millions of persons now work as slaves in forced labor 
camps, and tens of thousands of persons are being compelled 
to leave their homes by mass deportations. 

I would like to cite one example of these brutal mass de- 
portations, because it is important for us to remember that 
these are human beings and not mere statistics. 

In the city of Budapest this spring thousands of innocent 
and helpless families were aroused by the police at dawn 
and given 24 hours in which to prepare for departure. With 
just a few of their belongings, these people—including in- 
fants, the sick, the aged—were transported from their homes 
to camps and hovels in the country. 
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As one of these unhappy victims wrote, in a letter which 
reached the outside world, “It is very bitter to have to 
dissolve everything in the course of 24 hours.” 

The hopes of the civilized world that the mass persecu- 
tions of the Hitler regime would never be repeated have 
proved to be in vain. 

Culture and religion have been made the special victims 
of this tyranny. Scientists and scholars, artists and church- 
men—all are forced to conform to the single dogma of the 
all-powerful state. 

The result is not just sterility; it is the dangerous sub- 
servience that results from thought control and makes ag- 
gression possible. 

It was a matter of proper concern to the entire world 
recently when a foreign correspondent, William Oatis, hon- 
estly seeking to report the news in Czechoslovakia, was 
thrown into prison without a fair trial and on the flimsiest 
of charges. This man is much more than an individual 
victim of tyranny. He is a reminder to the world of how 
free journalism is deliberately throttled by totalitarian re- 
gimes. 

These calculated denials of basic human rights are a 
matter of concern to the world community. 

Let all who desire peace and talk of their peaceful inten- 
tions demonstrate their good faith by putting an end to 
slavery, rather than seeking to extend it. 

But the record of the past year does not reveal a single 
action—and I am talking about action, not words—by the 
Soviet Union that indicates it is willing to cooperate with 
the rest of the world in abating tensions and the danger 
of war. 

Their only contribution has been an artificially created 
“mass movement,” built around slogans of peace. Despite 
these slogans, the familiar methods of threat and subversion 
are today used against Yugoslavia as once they were used 
against Turkey. The method of attack by guerrilla forces 
to upset governments is used today in Indochina as it once 
was in Greece. 

The Soviet Union has talked a great deal about peace, 
but, when it comes to achieving peace through deeds, or to 
uniting for peace, they obstruct. They call for a new five- 
power peace pact, but refuse to carry out our 60-power 
peace pact—the Charter. 

One of the most urgent of international problems is the 
level of armaments among nations. 

Soviet policies have obliged the free nations to begin 
building up their armaments to levels necessary for their 
defense. But we do not want an arms race. 

We are determined to do all in our power to ensure our 
safety, but we are no less determined to continue to explore, 
as we have been doing for many years, every possible way of 
bringing about a safe reduction of armaments. 

This effort is too important to the world to leave a single 
stone unturned. 

A year ago, before this body, the President of the United 
States proposed the merging of the two United Nations 
commissions dealing with the problem of armaments. We 
have before us the report of the Committee of Twelve rec- 
ommending that this be done. I hope that this assembly will 
approve this recommendation. 

At that time also, the President expressed the determina- 
tion of the United States to find ways of bringing about 
control and reduction of armaments as a means of moving 
forward toward the ultimate goal which the United Nations 
has set for itself—the goal of a peaceful world in which 
disagreements are settled by peaceful means. He outlined 
the basic principles for a real, workable system for reducing 


armaments and the General Assembly endorsed those prin- 
ciples. The principles are three in number: 

1. Such a system must include all types of weapons. 

2. It must be accepted by all nations having substantial 
armed forces. 

3. It must be based on safeguards that will ensure the 
compliance of all nations—in other words, it must be fool- 
proof. 

The United States Government, together with the Gov- 
ernments of France and the United Kingdom, has been 
studying earnestly the real problems that must be dealt with 
if we are to make genuine headway toward the reduction 
of armaments. 

The world does not want catchwords and tricks. It 
does not want propaganda gestures. It wants an honest 
program which will protect the safety of free men, not a 
cloak for aggressive designs. 

After a long period of study, we have arrived at a series 
of proposals for the regulation, limitation and balanced 
reduction of armaments and armed forces which meets the 
test of reasonableness and feasibility, Last night the three 
Governments announced their intention to submit such 
proposals to this 6th session of the General Assembly. 

We are therefore asking that a discussion of these pro- 
posals be added to the agenda as an item of urgency and 
importance. 

I firmly believe that these proposals can lead to an agreed 
program here in the United Nations, if all nations approach 
them with good will and a sincere desire for peace. 

Last night, the President of the United States discussed 
our proposals in a broadcast to the American people, and 
assured them that we would, for our part, approach these 
discussions with the most sincere desire for a successful out- 
come. I wish to repeat here the essential elements of the 
program outlined by the President. 

The first element is disclosure and verification on a con- 
tinuing basis. It is impossible for the nations to proceed 
with such a program unless each one has knowledge of 
what armed forces and armaments other nations possess. 
This knowledge must be continually up to date. It must be 
full knowledge and there must be guarantees that the know!- 
edge is accurate. This in turn means that there must be a 
system of inspection. The national inventories of all armed 
forces and armaments must be checked and verified in each 
country by inspectors who are nationals of other countries 
working under the United Nations. These inspectors must 
have the power to find out what are the real facts. 

This system of disclosure and verification must be a sys- 
tem which progresses from stage to stage as each one is 
completed. 

As our three governments have already stated, this will 
mean revealing in appropriate stages all armed forces 
whether military, para-military, security or police forces, 
and all armaments, whether atomic or non-atomic, The 
least vital information would be disclosed first, and we 
would then proceed to more sensitive areas. As I have said, 
each stage would be completed before the next began, until 
all arms and armaments of every kind had been included. 

Since 1949, there has been before the United Nations a 
proposal, supported by the United States, for a census and 
verification to be carried out on a one-time basis. We are 
now moving forward from that proposal in two ways. One 
is that while the process of disclosure and verification is 
taking place, we would be working out the further steps of 
regulation, limitation and balanced reduction. And we are 
also proposing to alter the earlier proposal so as to include 
in the system of disclosure all of the aspects of atomic 
energy. 
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In short, the first step of the general program we are 
now putting forward would be the disclosure in stages of 
all military matters. This would enable us to work out 
specific arrangements for the regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of national military establishments, while 
the process of inventory and inspection is taking place. 

Moreover—and this is of greatest importance—the con- 
tinuing disclosure and verification which we propose would 
provide quick and certain knowledge of any violation. 

In a world charged as ours is with suspicions and dangers 
our peoples want the safeguards that disclosure and verifica- 
tion can provide. As we move from stage to stage, we would 
have increasing evidence of good faith and honesty. We 
could not go forward without that evidence.: 

Of course, we have always recognized that a census of 
disclosure of armed forces and armaments would not by 
itself bring about the change in the military situation which 
the people of the world so eagerly desire. 

This leads to the second element of our proposals which 
is its general application. 

It is not enough that four or five states should agree to 
such a program. It should apply at least to all members 
of the international community who have a substantial 
military potential. We would hope that the program would 
be universal. 

The third element is the establishment of some sort of 
criteria for the balanced reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. These criteria, which can be worked out, would 
determine the exact amount and kinds of armaments and 
armed forces which each country will finally be permitted 
to have. As examples of criteria that could be considered 
by the United Nations, the United States would suggest: 

First, limiting the size of all armed forces, including 
para-military, security, and police forces, to a fixed per- 
centage of population—with a ceiling beyond which no 
country could go; 

Second, restricting the proportion of national production 
which could be used for military purposes to an amount 
that would bear a direct relation to what was needed for 
the armed forces permitted under the program; and here, 
again, there might be a ceiling expressed in terms of a 
percentage of the national product; and 

Third, developing mutual agreements as to the com- 
position of national military programs within the over-all 
limitations and restrictions. Such mutually agreed pro- 
grams should be developed within the framework of the 
United Nations principles in conferences under UN auspices. 

With particular respect to the control and regulation of 
atomic energy, we will continue to support the United 
Nations plan as providing the most satisfactory basis, unless 
and until a better more effective plan is devised. 

These are the general outlines of our proposals, They 


could establish absolute limits for armed forces and arma- 
ments, adequate for defense but not enough for aggression. 
We will be prepared to explain them in greater detail when 
the appropriate committee of the Assembly takes them up 
for consideration. 

We believe that discussion of the program should begin 
now. But no general program can be put into effect while 
United Nations forces are resisting aggression in Korea. 
Moreover, concurrently with the coming into effect of the 
program, the major political issues which have divided the 
the world can and must be settled. 

We pledge ourselves to do everything in our power to 
this end. 

If such a program could be put into eftect, the immense 
military expenditures which now press on nearly all peoples 
of the world could be largely lifted. 

The charter of the United Nations speaks of promoting 
“the establishment and maintenance of international peace 
and security with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources.” 

At the present time, the demands of security, requiring the 
use of treasure and resources for military purposes, have 
necessitated in all countries the postponement of great posi- 
tive programs of reconstruction and development which had 
been planned nationally and internationally. 

If the world could use its resources, its skills and energies 
for non-military projects, as the United States most earnestly 
desires, then vast new opportunites would open up for the 
better and happier conditions of life which all men seek. 

We could then get ahead, as President Truman said last 
night, with the only kind of war we seek—the war against 
want and human misery. Within developed countries, new 
resources for peaceful production could be put to work, not 
only for their own benefit, but to the advantage of all. And 
in other parts of the world where, as I said earlier, millions 
upon millions of people are struggling with poverty, hunger, 
and disease, the great constructive efforts of the United 
Nations could go forward without hindrance. 

This is what could be done, if all of the nations here 
were willing to serve the cause of peace by their actions. 

But so long as some nations talk of peace while their 
actions make for war, the free people of the world will con- 
tinue with determination and steadiness to build the full 
programs of defensive strength which their security requires. 

We must never cease trying to change this state of affairs. 

That is why we are submitting these proposals now for 
proceeding with the regulation, limitation and balance re- 
duction of all armed forces and all armaments, including 
atomic. The United States is prepared to begin negotiations 
on these proposals in the United Nations at once. We 
firmly believe that a workable agreement is within our 
reach, if all nations will approach this task with good faith 
and a will to peace. 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations 


CANCELLATION OF THE 1936 TREATY 
By H. E. MUSTAFA EL NAHAS PASHA, Egypftian Foreign Minister 
Delivered to both Houses of Parliament, Cairo, Egypt, October 8, 1951 


of Alliance on August 26, 1936, the danger of a 
Second World War was approaching very fast and 
ict between the Axis Powers on the one hand and 


Wes Egypt and Great Britain concluded the Treaty 


the c 


Great Britain and her Allies on the other was becoming 
graver and graver. Fascist Italy had its covetous eye on the 
Continent of Africa and was encircling Egypt and the Sudan 
both on the western frontiers of Egypt and on the south- 
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eastern frontiers of Sudan. British colonists looked upon our 
independence and sovereignty with great misgivings. They 
assumed for themselves the responsibility of the protection of 
foreigners. They imposed their authority on our internal, in- 
ternational and financial affairs. This hampered the progress 
of the country towards complete independence and held it 
back from proceeding to its appropriate status among the 
family of nations, To give another phase of the situation in 
1936, foreign capitulations were an instrument by which the 
financial, judiciary and administrative sovereignty of Egypt 
were imperilled. In themselves the capitulations reduced the 
country to humility and blocked every way of our national 
activity. Furthermore, the English had exploited the assas- 
sination of the Sirdar incident in 1924 and cut every practical 
relation between Egypt and the Sudan. They had evicted the 
Egyptian army from the Sudan and dismissed the Egyptian 
personnel from its administration, Finally, in 1936 the Egyp- 
tian army felt the urgent need of liberating itself from Eng- 
lish custody. It felt the urgent need for acquiring the neces- 
sary training and preparing for the defense of the homeland. 

In these circumstances and under the pressure of these fac- 
tors, both material and moral, Egypt was compelled to sign 
the treaty of August 26, 1936. It was obliged to sign the 
Treaty in order to cope with the expected dangers of the 
Second World War, and in order to come out in the after- 
math of that war as an independent nation to redeem itself 
from the disgrace of foreign capitulation, and in order to 
establish without delay the Egyptian Army. According to the 
obligations of the Treaty the British Government pledged to 
train the Egyptian Army and provide it with arms and equip- 
ment so that it might replace in the shortest period possible 
the limited number of British forces allowed by the Treaty 
to be stationed in the Suez Canal Zone. Thus Egypt in- 
tended to deliver itself eventually from every vestige of the 
British Occupation. 

In September 1939 the imminent danger materialized, and 
Egypt provided Great Britain and her Allies with the great- 
est services and the most profitable assistance. She shared 
with them the most dire sacrifices and her assistance had a 
far-reaching influence towards winning the War. To this 
have testified several such great personalities of Britain itself, 
military and civil, as Lord Alexander, Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Eden and the late Mr. Bevin. 


New Set oF CIRCUMSTANCES 


The final victory of the United Nations in that war gave 
an utterly new turn to the circumstances in which the 1936 
Treaty had been contracted. The Axis Powers, against whom 
the Treaty had been intended, were completely beaten and 
their military forces were irrevocably wiped out; and with 
their defeat vanished the danger that had shown itself in 
1936. On the other hand, the victors considered themselves 
as one united block. They joined in establishing a compre- 
hensive system through which international relations were 
to be organized. Thus, not only has the threat of war against 
Egypt become non-existent from the side of the Axis Powers, 
but any threat of war from any other side has become non- 
existent too. 

The Charter of the United Nations contracted in San 
Francisco in June 1945 was created to carry out these ob- 
jectives. In the question of international transactions, the 
Charter is based on principles quite different from those on 
which the 1936 Treaty was negotiated. The Charter of the 
United Nations bans war as an implement for settling inter- 
national disputes; it sets up the machinery of peace through 
which such disputes should be decided. The Charter forbids 


that nations encroach on the independence of other nations 
or question the unity of their territories. It asserts the right 
of nations in self-determination and provides within its texts 
for the equality of sovereignty among member states. Fur- 
thermore, according to the United Nations Charter, if other 
inter-state agreements run counter to the obligations devolv- 


‘ing from the Charter, the latter will have to be adhered to 


and not the former. 


Discussions ENDED IN FAILURE 


In view of all that, and in view of the fact that the Egyp- 
tian Nation has stood united in regard to the immediate 
evacuation of British troops from Egypt and the Sudan and 
for the unification of these two parts of our homeland the 
Egyptian Government negotiated with the Government of 
Britain with an idea of revising the Treaty of 1936 and 
superseding it with a treaty that might be appropriate to the 
new international outlook. These negotiations started at the 
beginning of April 1946 and terminated at the end of Octo- 
ber of the same year, and the outcome was a draft treaty 
initialled by Sidky and Bevin. The two parties, however, 
differed as to the interpretation of the Sudan Protocol an- 
nexed to that draft treaty and the agreement did not ma- 
terialize. The public opinion in Egypt unanimously rejected 
the agreement as it did not satisfy national aspirations. 

On July 8, 1947, the Egyptian Government brought the 
dispute between Egypt and Great Britain before the Security 
Council. Egypt pressed for the immediate and complete 
evacuation of the British forces from Egypt and the Sudan, 
and for the termination of the administrative system of gov- 
ernment of the Sudan. The Security Council discussed the 
questions in eleven sessions from August 5 to September 
10, 1947, but it was unable to issue definite decisions since 
no motion for the-settlement of the question gained the re- 
quired majority. Both parties were called upon, through 
everyone of the motions presented, to resume direct nego- 
tiations with a view to reaching a mutual agreement. The 
Chairman decided to retain the dispute on the agenda of the 
Council, and no further step was taken by the Council be- 
yond that stage. 

After this, the Egyptian Government exchanged with the 
Administration of the Sudan on the one hand and with the 
British Government on the other, prolonged correspondence 
regarding the administrative and legislative reforms in the 
Sudan. Conversations in this connection were held from 
May 6 to 28, 1948, between the Egyptian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and the British Ambassador to Egypt. Both 
correspondence and conversations terminated in utter failure, 
and the two parties did not come to any agreement even 
though the scope of conversation was limited and the dis- 
cussions did not include the unification of Egypt and the 
Sudan. 


Ecypt REPEATED ASPIRATIONS 


In January 1950 elections were held in Egypt and the 
present government was voted into power. During the elec- 
tions the Egyptian nation voiced again its unanimous demand 
for the realization of its national aspirations. —The Govern- 
ment, in the Speech from the Throne, commended that un- 
paralled unanimity in the the following words: 

“The Nation has been unanimous to a man regarding the 
deliverance of our Valley—Egypt and the Sudan—from the 
shackles that might restrict its freedom and independence, 
so that it may regain its prestige and proceed to its appro- 
priate status in international life. My Government will 
make the most determined efforts to accomplish the evacua- 
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tion (of the British troops) from the two parts of the Valley 
and to safeguard its unity under the Egyptian Crown against 
any misusage or encroachment.” 

The Government then proceeded to carry out its pledges. 
Its first step was to try to reach an agreement with the Eng- 
lish. We engaged in a long series of conversations which 
lagged for months; we tried in every possible way to convince 
the English of the rights of this country; we based our sug- 
gestions on realistic solutions but all our efforts were in vain. 
On November 16, 1950, the Egyption Government felt that 
in the honorable carrying out of its pledges it could do 
nothing else than to announce its intention of cancelling the 
1936 Treaty together with the two agreements of January 
19 and July 10, 1899, regarding the joint administration of 
the Sudan. 

The conversations between the two parties, however, went 
on. Our Minister of Foreign Affairs proceeded to London 
for direct talks with the British Secretary of the Foreign 
Office. These talks terminated on December 15, 1950, in a 
decision taken by the British Secretary to the effect that he 
would submit to the British Cabinet, a plan embodying new 
practical measures to be taken in order to solve the question 
of defense. He said he hoped to be able to report the re- 
action of his Government by mid-January 1951, or shortly 
after. The promised suggestions were received by the Egyp- 
tian Government as late as April 11, 1951—three months 
after their fixed time, and then they were very far from 
satisfying our national demands, 

On April 24, 1951, the Egyptian Government refused 
these suggestions, both as a whole and in detail. We sent 
back counter-suggestions regarding evacuation and the unity 
of Egypt and the Sudan. 

The British Government made a reply to our counter- 
suggestions only on June 8, 1951. 

While these conversations were lagging, the British For- 
eign Secretary delivered his address in the House of Com- 
mons on July 30, 1951. In his address he announced that 
the British Government was still clinging to occupation and 
the idea of the joint defense in peace under the pretext of 
international necessity. He also asserted that the British 
Government objected to the unification of Egypt and the 
Sudan under the Egyptian Crown, giving as an excuse that 
the will of the Sudanese had to be first consulted. 


BASED ON OLD PRINCIPLES 


This announcement was an indication that there is an un- 
bridgeable gap between the two parties. The British Gov- 
ernment still bases its policy on the antiquated principles of 
colonization and empire that were so unsuccessful in America, 
in India and Iran. It still assumes responsibilities that are 
not its own and resists national rights with various excuses 
and pretexts. 

In answer to the British Secretary’s address, the Egyptian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs made an announcement on Au- 
gust 6, 1951, before the two Houses of Parliament to the 
effect that the British Foreign Secretary had with his address, 
closed the door of conversations. But the British Foreign 
Secretary sent me, on August 17, 1951, a personal message 
denying that he had ever closed the door and that on the 
contrary he was investigating a new plan on the matter of 
defense. In my answer to him I enumerated the reasons why 
we considered that he had brought the conversations to a 
close, and I added that the evacuation of British Forces from 
Egypt is only one part of the Egyptian Question, the other 
part being the unity of Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyp- 
tian Crown.- These two parts of the question, I said, are 
one and indivisible. I also stated that what he had said 


about the Sudan would be sufficient reason why the conver- 
sations should cease. I regretted that his personal message 
to me did not alter the situation, yet I told him that nothing 
would please me more than these suggestions if they were 
received in time, and if the Egyptian Government found 
therein practical evidence that Egypt’s national rights would 
be respected. In that case the Egyptian Government would 
be ready to reconsider its attitude. 


WARNING ON ABROGATION GIVEN 


My answer was sent on August 26, 1951, and I received 
another personal message from the British Foreign Secretary 
on September 21, 1951, to the effect that he was unable to 
fix a date on which he could send his suggestion concerning 
the matter of defense and the Sudan. Upon receiving the 
message I asked H. E., the British Ambassador in Cairo, to 
transmit to the British Foreign Secretary that the Egyptian 
Government was bound to announce its plans to Parliament 


before the end of the current recess at the beginning of 
October. 


Honorable Deputies: 


This is the history of the political conversations between 
the two countries. Needless to say England loses nothing 
by delaying and deferring these issues: The British occupa- 
tion is existent in the Suez Canal Zone and the British rule 
under the guise of the Condominium is carrying out its 
disintegrating effects in the Sudan. As to Egypt, it has be- 
come impossible for her to continue longer an impossible 
situation. These conversations have lagged for 16 months. 
They have been only one feature of a long series of endeavors 
carried out by Egypt since the end of World War II to con- 
vince Great Britain that she should respect Egypt’s national 
rights and cease encroaching on them with her efforts of 
colonizing supremacy. 

Therefore, I find it incumbent on myself, now that the 
current Parliamentary session has extended to eleven months 
and has almost overlapped the next one, to announce before 
your Honorable House that the Egyptian Government con- 
sidered that the time limit we promised Mr. Morrison in our 
personal message has expired, and that the conversations be- 
tween the two countries have ceased in view of their futility. 


OFFERS ABROGATION DECREES 


As our incessant endeavors to realize our national demands 
through agreement have failed, it is time that your Govern- 
ment fulfilled the promises given in the last Speech from the 
Throne and to take immediately the necessary measures to 
cancel the Treaty of August 26, 1936 and the two agree- 
ments of January 19 and July 10, 1899 regarding the ad- 
ministration of the Sudan, 

I place the royal decrees prepared for these steps in the 
Office of this House. 

The Government intends to issue very shortly a Green 
Book embodying the records of the conversations and the 
documents related to them. It will be shown clearly through 
these documents that we made indefatigable endeavors to 
come to an agreement. We never gave up patience and we 
supported our demands with irrefutable evidence; but it was 
the British who persisted on the antiquated principles of a 
Colonial Empire, which in themselves form the real threat to 
international security and hamper the efforts for carrying out 
universal peace. 


Honorable Members: 


After stating the foregoing I need not make any comments 
on the bills of law I am introducing; nor need I justify their 
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enactment. The circumstances and reasons I have just stated 
are grounds enough for such justification. And, yet, I should 
like to enlighten you more regarding this grave historical 
event. 

The English have argued that Egypt cannot cancel the 
1936 Treaty or the 1899 Covenants, but there are numerous 
precedents for the unilateral revocation of international trea- 
ties and agreements. The following are some examples: 

1. In 1884 the United States of America cancelled the 
Anglo-American Treaty, concluded on April 19, 1850, re- 
garding the construction of a maritime canal in Central 
America. 

2. On December 9, 1905, France cancelled the Agree- 
ments of the Concordat contracted by herself and the Pope 
on July 15, 1801. 

3. On October 3, 1908, Austria and Hungary cancelled 
the Treaty of Berlin 1878, by annexing to her territories 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

4. On October 5, 1908, Bulgaria cancelled the Treaty of 


Berlin by proclaiming her own independence. 


FRANCE CANCELLED CONTRACT 


5. On September 9, 1914, Turkey cancelled the system 
of Foreign Capitulations that had been organized through 
international obligations. 

6. In 1919 China cancelled the 1913 and 1915 Treaties 
with Russia and Mongolia. 


7. Between 1926 and 1928 China concelled 
Treaties to which she had been an unequal party. 


8. In 1932 France denounced the payment of her debts 
to the United States of America, which were contracted 
through agreement on April 29, 1926. 

9. In November 1933 the Irish Free State cancelled the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty concluded on December 5, 1951. 

10. On September 13, 1934 Poland cancelled her inter- 
national obligation regarding the protection of minorities. 

11. In December 1938 the Japanese Government can- 
celled the Nine-Power Pact signed on February 6, 1922, re- 
garding the principles which had guided these powers in their 
dealings with China and had determined their relations to 
that country. 

These are various examples of the precedents of the uni- 
lateral cancellation of international treaties and agreements. 
They differ as to cause and circumstances and the other party 
always argued that the cancellation was not legal, but they 
were cancelled in practice and the cancellation had its legal 
effects in all events. It may be said that most of the countries 
that resorted to that measure were relying on material force; 
and that is true. This does not apply to us in this case as we 
have, in revoking the 1936 Treaty, only the moral support 
of our own clear rights, universal justice and the sublime 
principles embodied in the United Nations Charter. Our 
case, however, is far more justifiable than any of the prece- 
dents cited in the foregoing. Not one of them comes near to 
our own case as regards the soundness of evidence, the ur- 
gency of necessity, and the force of the grounds on which we 
base our cancellation. These grounds can be summed up in 
the following: 

First : 


This Treaty was concluded under the influence of British 
occupation and the Egyptian party did not enjoy at that time 
necessary right of complete free choice. This is not an excuse 
with which to try to justify our attitude towards the Treaty, 
but it was a view taken by the late Mr. Bevin the former 


all the 


British Foreign Secretary. Mr. Bevin announced this view 
in the most unequivocal terms when the dispute between 
Russia and Iran was brought before the Security Council. 
He said that the British Government regretted that an agree- 
ment had been imposed on Iran by force while the Govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia occupied part of Iran. 


Power CARRIES THE WEIGHT 


On the same occasion Mr, Bevin said in effect, “We are 
powerful; we are sometimes called the Big Three; and we 
are undoubtedly identified with power. Power has its weight 
in negotiations.” 

Our view of this matter was adopted by the Security 
Council as its decision implied that the existence of foreign 
troops in another country’s territory deprives her of free free- 
dom of choice in negotiations. 

This is then the resolution given by the Security Council 
and the viewpoint of the British Foreign Secretary regarding 
agreements concluded under the domination of foreign occu- 
pation; and it is the true judgment that should be passed on 
the 1936 Treaty which was concluded under the British oc- 
cupation of the whole country of Egypt and not only of some 
of its parts, as was the case with Iran. 

I find it necessary here to explain what we mean by the 
pressure of foreign occupation. This does not mean that 
anybody exercised any material coercion on us when we 
signed the Treaty, but we mean that there was a state of 
moral coercion prevailing in the country. Egypt was at the 
time stifled under the occupation which dominated every 
phase of our life and tampered with each of our interests. 
Foreign capitulations had, on the other hand, their suffocat- 
ing weight and we sought for an outlet. The Treaty was 
only the first step in this direction and it should be followed 
by larger steps. 

Secondly: 

The circumstances in which the Treaty was concluded 
have undergone a complete change. This we have sufficiently 
explained in the foregoing. 

Thirdly: 

The Treaty contradicts the Suez Canal Convention on the 
one hand and the U.N. Charter on the other. Both of these 
have the priority of execution and respect. The Suez Canal 
Convention had been concluded a long time before the 
Treaty by several nations with a view to creating an im- 
portant international status as to the neutrality of the Canal 
and the complete freedom of passage to all countries, Ac- 
cording to this Convention the signatory parties are for- 
bidden to seek any particular privileges whether regional, 
commercial or otherwise, through international agreements. 
According to the same Convention Egypt alone, as the pro- 
prietor of the region, has been placed in charge of the defense 
of the neutrality of the Canal and the safety of passage 
through it. This has not been complied with by the Treaty. 
The Treaty itself is nothing but a collection of privileges 
gained by Britain against the independence of Egypt and 
its sovereignty; and Britain should have seized this oppor- 
tunity of her occupation and gained for herself all these privi- 
leges, thus running counter to the text of the 1888 Con- 
vention. 


Many VIOLATIONS BY BRITAIN 


As to the United Nations Charter, I have explained in the 
foregoing the points where the 1936 Treaty contradicted the 
Charter. I need not repeat the fact that the Charter is most 
important and that it should have the priority of our ad- 
herence if any treaties were repugnant to it. 
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Finally: 

The United Kingdom herself has again and again violated 
the Treaty. In fact, the English never adhere to the Treaty 
unless they seek some pretext to support their occupation or 
to disunite Egypt and the Sudan. The bonds and obligations 
they undertook according to the Treaty weigh nothing in 
their view. They exceed the number of forces allowed to be 
stationed in the Suez Canal Zone; they overstep the bounds 
limited for these forces; they refuse to comply with the health 
and customs measures required by the Egyptian laws; they 
stand against the training of the Egyptian Army and prepar- 
ing it according to the obligations undertaken by them in the 
Treaty. In the Palestinian Question they took, and they 
are still taking, only a hostile course. This has exposed 
Egypt to the gravest of dangers, though, according to the 
Treaty, the British are bound in their foreign policy not to 
take an action hostile to our alliance with them. Further- 
more, they have pursued the policy of separating the Sudan 
and Egypt, and Southern Sudan from Northern Sudan. They 
have been only aiming at attaining their objectives of colonial 
empire, by not complying with the 1936 Treaty and the 1899 
Agreement at one and the same time. 


Honorable Deputies: 


You will realize from the foregoing that Egypt, in cancel- 
ling the 1936 Treaty, is only acting within her legal rights. 
The grounds we have discussed are the same for which we 
are also cancelling the two Agreements of 1899. These two 
Agreements are still less binding than the Treaty itself. They 
were concluded at the time when Egypt did not possess the 
right of entering ‘nto political treaties, Egypt was dictated 
to and coerced, ir the matter the Conventions signed by the 
Egyptian Secretary for the Foreign Affairs Administration 
on the one hand and the British Pro-consul on the other. 
They are related to the administration of the Sudan, and the 
text does not include any time limit for the status imposed 
upon Egypt. The two Agreements have only created a tempo- 
rary state of affairs dictated by British authority in that 


period; and they should be terminated by the disappearance 
of that authority. 


Kinc or Ecypt AND SUDAN 


It would have sufficed if our Minister of Foreign Affairs 
had issued a decree cancelling these Agreements. But, in view 
of the relation between this act and the main national case 
we have included it in the bill for the cancellation of the 
Treaty so that it may have your sanction. 

By the cancellation of the Treaty and the two Agree- 
ments the status of the Sudan before the British occupation 
is regained; and the King of Egypt will be the King of 
Egypt and the Sudan. 

A system of government has to be organized in order to 
replace the existent administrative authority in the Sudan. 
A bill for this system of government is submitted to you. 
Through this bill the Sudanese, both in the north and in the 
south, will enjoy complete self-rule and a true democratic 
constitution. You will find that an outline of the principles 
has been drawn and the details are left to the Sudanese them- 
selves to set in a Constituent Assembly truly representing the 
Sudanese. 

The constitutional basis on which the government of the 
Sudan will be organized will be in perfect harmony with the 
natural union of Egypt and the Sudan: this ancient union 
was recognized by Winston Churchill himself when he stated 
that the two parts of the Nile Valley form a palm tree that 
has its roots in the Sudan and its branches in the Delta. 

The time of talking has passed ; and we have now to work 
without sound or fury. The situation demands united efforts 
on the part of all parties and we are determined to endure 
grim sacrifices to attain our just demands. 

It is a divine omen that these measures will be taken under 
the guidance of His Majesty, King Farouk I, whose birth 
coincided with the birth of our revolution in 1919. 

Honorable Deputies: For Egypt I concluded the Treaty 
in 1936 and for Egypt I am asking you now to cancel it. 


The Integration of Europe 


FULL RIGHTS WITH EQUAL PARTNERSHIPS FOR GERMANY 
By DR. KONRAD ADENAUER, Chancellor of ihe Federal Republic of Germany 
Delivered over the German Radio, Bonn, Germany, September 18, 1951 


and of Great Britain, have issued communiqués con- 

cerning the discussions held by them in Washington on 
14th September 1951. These communiqués are of outstand- 
ing importance for us Germans, though not for us alone, but 
also for all of Europe and for the entire world. These com- 
muniqués stress, first and foremost, the participation of Ger- 
many in the defense of the West and the integration of 
Europe. The hope is expressed that negotiations with the 
Federal Government may result in agreements between the 
four governments which would lead to the participation of 
Germany in the European defense community which is being 
prepared at present. These communiqués futhermore state 
that the entry of the Federal Republic into a European com- 
munity on the basis of equality, and the participation of the 
Federal Republic in the measures that are being envisaged, 
would not be feasible without a complete change in the na- 
ture of the relations now existing between the three Powers 


T HE Foreign Ministers of the United States, of France, 


and the Federal Republic. The High Commissioners have 
been instructed by their governments to inaugurate negotia- 
tions with the Federal Government as soon as possible con- 
cerning all the facts I have sketched above. These negotia- 
tions will start after the return of the High Commissioners, 
in all probability on the 24th September. In their com- 
muniqués, the three Foreign Ministers say that they agreed 
on the general principles on which the negotiations of the 
High Commission with the Federal Government are to be 
based. 

We are not yet informed respecting the details of the 
instructions given to the High Commissioners. It would, 
therefore, be premature to discuss details at this moment, 
much less to pass judgment on them. It is, however, appro- 
priate to comment on the intentions of the Western Allies 
as expressed in their communiqués, and, above all, on the 
point of view from which the new epoch that is now at hand 
must be judged. The communiqués strongly express the firm 
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determination of the Western Allies to offer to us a full 
partnership with equal rights. This information can only 
cause real pleasure to us Germans. Let us refrain from ven- 
turing upon all kinds of considerations concerning the de- 
tailed instructions which, as said above, are yet unknown to 
us. Concerning these, there will be genuine negotiations. 
Let us await these negotiations. When entering into them 
we shall take account of the paramount viewpoints which 
must guide our decisions. We are privileged to enter inte 
these negotiations with optimism and with confidence. It 
would not be right to judge this great initiative exclusively 
by the fact that the Occupation Statute and the interven- 
tion rights will be abolished. Rather should we, in order to 
arrive at a fair judgment, take into account the political 
developments during the past years, the growing tensions 
throughout the world, and the tendencies which have become 
apparent in recent months. 

Since the breakdown of Germany, i.e. since 1945, Soviet 
Russia has been the only State which has continued to arm. 
Contrary to what happened in Russia, the Western Allies 
reduced their armaments after the breakdown of Germany. 
It was only last year, when the case of Korea revealed Soviet 
Russia’s intentions to the world, that the Western Allies and 
the nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
started re-arming. It is only since the outbreak of this war 
in Korea that the world has clearly realized Soviet Russia’s 
true aims. 

There is something else I must point out here: Since 1945, 
Soviet Russia, by the methods of the cold war has linked the 
following countries to herself: Albania, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and the eastern half of 
Germany. In this eastern part of Germany, Soviet Russia 
has been maintaining over 25 highly armed divisions only for 
the purpose of striking fear into our hearts, and of making us 
subservient. She maintains Fifth Columns in the Federal 
Republic and in other European countries. As I have just 
pointed out, the eastern half of Germany has already fallen 
a victim to Soviet Russian policies. The Soviet Zone is a 
satellite State of Russia, its government is one of Russia’s 
publicity agents. At the same time, the Federal Republic of 
Germany is a no-man’s-land from both a political and mili- 
tary point of view. It is completely disarmed. It is not a 
sovereign power. It is suspended between the Eastern Block 
and the Western Allies without in any way being able to 
protect and defend itself. In the long run, this is an impos- 
sible situation. A conclusion of treaties with the Western 
Allies as envisaged in the above-mentioned communiqués of 
14th September, would put an end to this situation which, 
I insist again, is impossible and unbearable in the long run. 
Once these treaties are concluded, the Federal Republic 
would be a treaty-partner of the Western Allies for mutual 
defense against any attack upon Germany or Europe. At 
the same time, the Federal Republic would recover its full 
sovereignty. In this case, Soviet Russia would suffer as deci- 
sive a defeat regarding her Western Policy as she did in San 
Francisco regarding her Eastern Policy through the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. The aim of Soviet Russian world policies is 
perfectly clear. She wants to perpetuate the present uncer- 
tain situation of German political and military affairs because 
this will prevent an integration of Western Europe. The 
Soviet Union calculates that the United States would no 
longer be interested in a Western Europe that is falling to 
pieces, and without unification and integration, Western Eu- 
rope is crumbling away and the Western European States 
are more or less powerless. The Soviet Union assumes that 
the United States would no longer be interested in a weak 


Europe and would withdraw from Europe. The Soviet 
Union would then, without a war, draw not only the Federal 
Republic, but also the other Western European countries, into 
the sphere of its influence, and would finally dominate the 
whole of Europe. We know very well what would be in 
store for us in that case. We only need remember Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, and the other sattellite States. 
Germany would then certainly be doomed. All Europe would 
then be politically an appendix to that part of Asia which 
is ruled by the Soviet Union. Communism in its Asiatic form 
would descend upon us with all its horrors. All those things 
that are sacred and dear to us would be destroyed. There 
would be no freedom for anyone. Christian civilization of 
the occident, and Christianity itself, would be destroyed. If 
Germany remains a no-man’s-land, and if at last, after all, 
hostilities commenced in Europe, Germany would become the 
battle-field for the clashing powers. The fate of unhappy 
Korea would then be our fate. Up to now battle has swept 
backwards and forwards over Korea seven times. 

The declaration of the Foreign Ministers, and the result of 
the negotiations based on it, will truly bring decisions of the 
greatest historic consequences. Either we remain a no-man’s- 
land politically and militarily, or, as a free State with equal 
rights, we become partners in the European, and thus in the 
North Atlantic defence system against any aggression from 
the Soviet Union. This is the view-point under which we 
conduct and must regard negotiations. All those who, whether 
here in Germany or in France or elsewhere in the world, take 
exception to this or that, express this or that worry or fear, 
who would allow their decisions to be governed by this or 
that retrospect into the past, are applying an absolutely wrong 
set of values at this historic hour. It is necessary again and 
again to try to see events and situations clearly and simply. 
Things that are not really of a decisive character should not 
be allowed to cause confusion. Most important, however, is 
that the situation of Germany should be contemplated by 
weighing up and assessing the entire world situation with an 
absolutely cool and intelligent mind, disregarding all con- 
siderations and objectives of party politics, Party-political 
concessions and party-political considerations would amount 
to a crime against the German people and against Europe at 
this moment. 

Now you will ask me: Is it not the very policy of the 
integration of Europe, the policy of the Federal Republic’s 
joining the European defence community which, in its turn, 
is to be linked to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization— 
as I said just before—it is not this policy that will lead to 
war with the Soviet Union? I think I can answer this ques- 
tion, and I am convinced that I can answer it by saying 
emphatically NO. The character of the European defence 
community is absolutely defensive, as is evidenced by its in- 
ternal structure. It is absolutely impossible that it could in 
any way have offensive intentions, It is absolutely impossible 
that it could appear as an aggressive power to the Soviet 
block, so that a hot war would be unleashed by its coming 
into being. All I have said of the European Defence Com- 
munity also applies to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. Organizations consisting of over a dozen member- 
States can never pursue aggressive but only defensive policies. 
In addition, the three Foreign Ministers expressly declared 
the following in their publications of September 14th: “The 
three Ministers re-affirm that this policy, which will be pur- 
sued jointly with the other free nations, aims at creating and 
maintaining a lasting peace founded upon law and justice. 
Its aim is to promote the prosperity and the security of 
Europe without in any way changing the purely defensive 
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character of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. They 
re-afirm their determination not under any circumstances to 
permit the use of such an agreement for the pursuing of an 
aggressive policy.” 

May I point out to my listeners that the Soviet Union, 
though constantly talking about peace and freedom since 
1945, is the only great Power that, since 1945, has deprived 
so many peoples of peace and freedom, and constantly men- 
aces us. I have just mentioned that the Soviet Union cannot 
regard a European defence community as in any way aggres- 
sive. Nor could she regard the Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion in any different way, although she again and again says 
that she feels threatened. Though Soviet Russia is consistent 
and methodic in her foreign policy, she is also cautious, and 
does not want to run any serious risks. If Europe and the 
United States unite for common defence, however, it would 
be more than dangerous for Soviet Russia to start a war with 
this combined force. I am convinced that negotiations with 
Soviet Russia will also be possible then, in order to give the 
world lasting peace. One may view the present situation, 
and view it repeatedly, and reflect on it again and again; 
one always comes to the same conclusion: what the free peo- 
ples of the world have now initiated is the surest way of 
preserving world peace. 

Now, after the declarations of the three Foreign Ministers 
in Washington, Herr Grotewohl suddenly comes along, and 
directs his appeal to the German Bundestag. He says he 
wants to carry through All-German elections for a National 
Assembly for the establishment of a uniform, democratic, 
and peaceful Germany. In a long speech he delivered before 
the Volkskammer in the Eastern Zone he demands, just as 
he did formerly, that all occupation troops be withdrawn, 
and praises Soviet Russia’s power and love of peace in loudest 
tones. Herr Grotewohl already used the same little phrase 
on a former occasion and has even done so repeatedly. The 
Federal Government and the Bundestag have over and over 
again expressed their opinion on the same problem and have 
done so very precisely, very exactly, and very decidedly, and 
this on 22 March 1950, 14 September 1950, 15 January 
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1951, and on 9 March 1951. On 26 May 1950, and on 9 
October 1950, the three High Commissioners of the Western 
Powers, on the proposal of the Federal Government, ad- 
dressed letters to the Chairman of the Soviet Control Com- 
mission, in which they supported the demands of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The Soviet Zone Government never 
followed up these declarations of the Federal Republic nor 
did the Soviet Control Commission make any answer. We 
stand by the declarations the Federal Government and the 
Bundestag have made so far and mean to stick to them, 
Herr Grotewohl’s present appeal is a counterpart to the note 
addressed by the Soviet Russian Government to the French 
Government before the Conference of San Francisco. In this 
note the Soviet Russian Government made every effort pos- 
sible to keep France from signing the Peace Treaty with 
Japan. In its present appeal the SED, or rather their leader, 
Herr Grotewohl, by order of Soviet Russia, try to prevent 
the integration of Europe. This attempt will not be suc- 
cessful. The entire situation is so clear, it is too clear for 
any one to be taken in by this note. 

We want peace! We do not want Germany to become a 
battlefield. We wish to re-enter the community of nations 
on an equal footing with the others, That is why we desire 
the integration of Europe. It is only through this integra- 
tion that peace can be saved. In this way, in this peaceful 
way, we shall re-establish the unity of Germany. 

Now that the Peace Treaty with Japan has been con- 
cluded, the consolidation of the western world must also 
make progress. The cold war must also cease. The world 
should settle down quietly once more. Peace can be saved 
and secured. It will not be saved by being blind and unde- 
cided, but only by a clear and unwavering policy. If things 
are allowed to drift on, then war will one day break out. 
Neither the plan of a European Defense Community—let 
me repeat this once more—nor the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, aim at aggression against any power. What 
they are striving for is peace, and this is also what we desire, 
such is our aim. 


of the United Nations 


DUPLICITY AND INTRIGUE 
By JOHN T. WOOD, Member of Congress from Idaho 
Delivered before the United States Flag Committee, New York, N. Y., October 10,1951 


most weird, and most tragic which has perhaps ever 

been unfolded upon this earth. Mothered by a uni- 
versal desire for peace, almost at any price, which still thrills 
the soul of America, it is a strange compound of love and 
hate, a burning desire among the millions of Americans to 
banish war from the earth; while on the other hand it has 
weil served the purpose of still more millions of an alien 
horde of Communists, still other millions of Socialists or near 
Communist nations, with a still greater admixture of savage 
or barbarous peoples who have not yet learned the first lessons 
of living decently with their fellows more or less under a 
reign of law and order. 

Gendered by the American people in an honest and fervent 
desire for universal peace, proclaimed from most pulpits as 
more or less of a going concern, and almost a panacea for the 
reign of godliness and Christian living, there can be no rea- 


T HE story of the United Nations is one of the strangest, 


sonable doubt at this time that it was a made-to-order trap 
for the Communists to bring into being a one-world govern- 
ment, a Communist world state, and a pliable instrument for 
Soviet aggression. It is all so incredible that the good people 
of America, not being used to Oriental duplicity and intrigue, 
simply cannot believe that men could be so utterly false to 
all the laws of decent living, regard for the rights of minor- 
ities, and the great moral principles upon which this Govern- 
ment was founded, and which its people have followed for 
the past 175 years. 


Dupticity oF Soviet Russia 


Lying, duplicity, treason, suicide, bloodshed, genocide on a 
scale never before witnessed upon this earth have been prac- 
ticed in the rape of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, China, Tibet, East 
Germany, and many other smaller states, whose peoples were 
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either brutally murdered when they refused to bow the knee 
to the invader, were sent to a fate worse than death in the 
slave labor camps of Russia and Siberia, or who are living 
in peril of their lives in the police states set up in these over- 
ridden countries. ‘ 

And yet the Communist hordes of Russia and her satellites 
piously. profess their adherence to the alleged principles of 
the Genocide Convention. What a strange thing it is that 
the people of America, blinded by their desire for universal 
peace, have either overlooked this discrepancy, or refused to 
believe it. One of the five original signers of the United 
Nations Charter still poses as a liberty-loving democracy, in 
spite of all these hideous crimes against the minorities in the 
states it has engulfed. No wonder I shudder every time I 
hear the word “democracy.” It is now Stalin’s word, and 
has an entirely different connotation than when Webster 
wrote his dictionary. Certainly no American should ever now 
use the term. I am sure I do not need to remind you that 
we are not now, and never were a democracy; we are a con- 
stitutional republic, and have nothing in common with that 
hated term, which has now become opprobrious to a most 
extreme degree. 


THE Wortp’s Most GULLIBLE NATION 


The American Nation is undoubtedly the smartest on the 
face of the earth in its scientific know-how, and in its capacity 
for getting great things done quickly, as witness the speed 
with which, starting from scratch, we armed ourselves, the 
rest of our allies, and even Communist Russia, At the de- 
mands of the President, 60,000,000 workmen sprang to work, 
and with the expenditure of almost unlimited savings of 
American citizens, we truly became the arsenal of the world. 
And we are doing it again, though our savings are almost 
gone, and we are reaching a most dangerous stage of infla- 
tion, where our dollar is only worth about 40 cents. 

But it is a tragic fact that, with all of this capacity to 
produce, we have been the world’s most guillible Nation, 
blinded by our inherent love for peace, to the Communist 
menace which has been set up within our own borders by 
this spider web thing we call the United Nations, an instru- 
ment designed by the Communist hordes to compass our en- 
slavement and destruction as a freedom-loving people. It is 
my purpose tonight to categorically give the facts which sup- 
port this thesis. 


AN INTERNATIONAL FRANKENSTEIN MONSTER 

Possibly no one could have envisaged the ultimate purpose 
behind this Communist plot at any single given time. It is 
only as the dark schemes unfold that we may begin to realize 
the ulterior motives present from the beginning in the ignoble 
birth of this international Frankenstein monster. It is no 
wonder that President Roosevelt, the bewildered partner of 
the compact, said that he did not see how it could work, 
but that it must work. If he could see it now, he would 
realize that it has worked all too well in the Russian design 
to enslave America for communism. 

Frequently the accumulated wisdom of the ages may be 
compressed into a few simple and homely sayings. Among 
these might be mentioned: “A stream cannot rise higher than 
its source”; “Like begets like”; “Men do not gather grapes 
from thorns, nor figs from thistles”; and “You cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” And with all our boasted 
modern wisdom, much of which is spurious, we still do well 
not to run counter to the truth expressed in these timely 
maxims. 

Contrary to its stated aims, the United Nations Charter 
was never an instrument dedicated to the cause of universal 


peace as its Charter proclaims. It has always been an instru- 
ment of force from its inception. And while it, founders 
cloaked the application of power with the universal desire 
for peace, even a cursory reading of the Charter will demon- 
strate that a solid backbone of military power occupies almost 
one-third of the body of the Charter with speculations as to 
its effective use on occasion by the dominant Big Five of the 
contracting powers, 

Power in itself is entirely an unmoral thing. It knows 
neither right nor wrong. The same force which might loose 
cataclysmic destruction in the explosion of an atomic or 
hydrogen bomb, might conceivably run farm machinery, or 
help in the production of crops, or increase the number and 
complexity of labor-saving devices. In fact, this is the pur- 
pose of the atomic plant set up in my own State of Idaho. 
Power may be a good thing or a bad thing, depending upon 
the moral nature and aims of its users. 


Universat Peace ACHIEVED ONLY THROUGH 
Stow EvoLuTION 

I believe firmly in the innate nobility of the soul of man. 
But it has seemed to be God’s will that largely such a growth 
of the soul from the savage to the highest characters in a 
Christian community has followed a process of slow evolu- 
tion, and while there are abundant exceptions to this general 
law, certainly the larger growth of nations has seemed to 
follow such a general evolutionary plan, Any scheme for uni- 
versal peace shall probably fail unless predicated upon this 
fact; and also upon the additional fact that, even in more 
advanced peoples, selfishness still remains the dominant factor 
which determines their collective actions and reactions. Free- 
dom from the bonds of the flesh comes slowly and painfully 
rather than by some arbitrary convention such as the United 
Nations; and a study of its results so far will demonstrate 
even it is not far removed from the reign of tooth and claw. 

Ever since there were mothers, there has been more or less 
of a universal desire for peace. For no mother, unless fired 
by profound family, religious, or patriotic urges really wants 
her sons to go to war; and even then does so shudderingly 
and shrinkingly. 

There have always been efforts to preserve peace by means 
of union with stronger nations, leagues, balances of power, 
and what not. Such may have prevented some wars, but 
sooner or later, selfishness in persons in authority, nationalistic 
or religious urges, or the desire for national aggrandizement 
has triumphed over the desire for peace. For there are many 
things worse than death; and the stultifying Munichs and 
Tehrans of the past have frequently been the basis for future 
wars. It seems inevitable that large power concentrations 
shall sooner or later override the rights and national aims of 
minority nations, until the emotional strains of the less power- 
ful nations at least become vocative and explosive enough to 
result in war. And even if the minority may lose the war, 
there is always the chance of the victor may be outsmarted 
at the peace table, as happened with the last war. 


Crcit RHopEs OBSESSION OF Pax BRITANNICA 


Possibly the first of the modern urges toward universal 
peace originated in the fertile brain of Cecil Rhodes, who 
envisaged the role of Great Britain as the one power able to 
enforce world peace, Originally Great Britain was supposed 
to act alone in this capacity, but later he began to compre- 
hend the rising power of the United States was necessary to 
be joined with Britain to accomplish his aim. And thus 
originated his idea of Rhodes scholarships, through which 
American young men, possessing the necessary elements of 
leadership, which was prime in his scheme, should be taken 
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back to English universities and there indoctrinated with his 
compelling idea of a Pax Britannica, with the aid and assist- 
ance of the United States. Hundreds of these young men 
have returned to America to foster the idea that the great 
English-speaking peoples should eventually rule the world. 

And in spite of the fact that the sun of the British Empire 
seemingly set at Dunkerque, this idea is still far from dead. 
Rhodes scholars in the United States are plentifully present 
in every department of public life, and are still attempting 
to warp the policy of this country toward a strong union of 
the English-speaking peoples, both in and out of the United 
Nations. Much of the near treasonable policies of our State 
Department are perhaps as much pro-British as pro-Commu- 
nist. Many of them are present in Congress, and one may 
almost always determine beforehand what their votes shall 
be, particularly in foreign policy. 

One must never forget that the lifeblood of the British 
Isles is foreign trade. They cannot exist without it. The 
greatest opportunity for foreign trade at present exists be- 
tween them and Communist China, and Socialist Britain finds 
it politically easy to forget her many obligations to us, even 
to the extent of shipping potential war materials to our com- 
mon enemy, even if United Nations rules did not prohibit 
such a restriction, and those rules do just that. 


Unitep Nations CHARTER DESIGNED AS 
INSTRUMENT OF FORCE 


The Charter of the United Nations was written by Alger 
Hiss, the treasonable felon, assisted by Harry Dexter White, 
later cited before a Congressional Un-American Activities 
Committee as a possible Communist, and who died shortly 
afterward from causes which were never cleared up; Molotov 
of Russia; and Edward Stettinius who was then Secretary of 
State. It was patterned to some extent upon the Constitu- 
tion of the Soviet Republics, frequently paraphrasing word- 
ing of the document. 

A perusal of articles 43 to 51, inclusive, will reveal the 
fact that it was designed as an instrument of force; and the 
finagling of Russia in obtaining the preponderance of votes 
over ours, proves that she intended to use it as an instru- 
ment of aggression against us. This fact was dimly realized 
by the other signers of the pact, to the extent that a General 
Assembly had to be formed, in addition to the original Execu- 
tive Council of the big five, wherein Russia and her satellites 
could be outvoted, and where her veto would not be permit- 
ted. And in point of fact, most of the deliberations of the 
United Nations at present are carried on in this General 
Assembly. 


Unitep Nations SELF-GRANTED Powers FoRMING 
OneE-WorLp GovERNMENT 


All of this was bad enough, and hopeless enough, as far as 
the best interests of the United States were concerned, but 
worse was still to come. Entirely through self-constituted au- 
thority, without a single particle of any grant of power from 
the American Constitution, there was formed within the body 
of the United Nations, self-granted powers to form a one 
world government, with hundreds of subsidiary organizations, 
such as UNRRA, UNESCO, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the International Court, the International Eco- 
nomic Organization, the Atlantic Pact, the Atlantic Com- 
munity, International Education Organization, International 
Child Welfare, the Human Rights Convention, the Genocide 
pact, and many others of a similar ilk. While the Charter 
of the United Nations was brought into being by a treaty 
signed by the President and the United States Senate, cer- 
tainly it was never intended that these later powers should 
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be spawned from the womb of the United Nations Charter, 
each of which by the terms of the treaty becomes the highest 
law in the land for this country, and superseding the laws of 
the individual States. 

The United Nations, I repeat, was bad enough, and illu- 
sory enough but the later inclusion of the idea of a one-world 
government, dominant over the Constitution, and the laws of 
every State in the Union, and which is even now actively 
functioning, to our great detriment, is intolerable. 


AMERICA IS ON THE MARCH TO REGAIN 
NATIONAL HERITAGE 


We shall never surrender the freedoms set up for us by the 
founding fathers of this alien monstrosity, this malignant 
being we are now sorry we ever gave the right to live and 
function in this free America. It is our modern Franken- 
stein which must be destroyed ere it destroys us. Free Amer- 
ica is on the march to regain our glorious national heritage, 
and we shall be satisfied with nothing less that the destruc- 
tion of this mongrel and alien entity, with its total expulsion 
from our shores, along with the Communist traitors who have 
gained refuge in its welcoming arms. 

Reexamination of the basic recognition of the United 
Nations by the United States Senate is being conducted at 
this time by a Subcommittee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, based upon testimony brought to the floor of the 
House in a debate, through a speech by Congressman UsHer 
L. Burpick, of North Dakota, which appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp of September 27, 1951, page 12540, and 
which was spearheaded by a report of the American Bar 
Association as to the possible loss of our national sovereignty 
through the later inclusion of the idea of a one-world govern- 
ment in the United Nations, which is superseding our body 
of Federal and State laws as in the California Fugi case. 
Congress is becoming exercised about the increasing perils for 
continuing American institutions in the handling of our in- 
ternal affairs, free from the encroachments of this cancer im- 
planted within the body of the United Nations. My own 
House bill 5080, introduced into the House August 8, 1951, 
seeks to strike at the root of the matter by a complete sever- 
ance of our national fortunes from the United Nations, with 
all its monstrous accretions. 

Since the filing of my bill, which seemed to focus the 
attention of the House, as well as patriotic people in every 
State in the Union, there have been four bills introduced into 
the House, either seeking to withdraw from the United Na- 
tions, or to pull its teeth by limiting its power to destroy the 
United States through the host of conventions introduced by 
one-world devotees in that body, which are plainly designed 
to merge the people of the United States with their glorious 
national institutions, into a fantastic and unworkable world 
government which, in the opinion of most thinking and truly 
patriotic Americans, promises nothing for us but enslavement 
to European and Asiatic hordes, hungry for our wealth, but 
without the slightest comprehension of the freedoms we have 
toiled so long and with such difficulty to obtain, 


FALLACIOUS REASONING OF ONE WORLDERS 


Proponents of this one-world government are apt to point 
a similarity between the position of the Thirteen Original 
Colonies under the articles of confederation and the condi- 
tion of the United Nations at present. But what a foolish 
simile this is, and how designed to point up the differences. 
In the Thirteen Colonies, we had groups of brave and adven- 
turous peoples, who certainly had this great compelling 
thought in common: a burning desire for freedom from a 
domestic oppressor, and the will to fight and die for the 
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attainment of those freedoms. And history records how well 
they succeeded in the quest of their holy grail of freedom. 
The less adventurous, and those who were willing to submit 
to oppression, stayed at home. 

As over against this intrepid band of modern Jasons, united 
in the search for the golden fleece of freedom and self-expres- 
sion, let us compare for a moment, the motely lot, other than 
the United States, providing the present complexion of the 
alien countries within the United Nations: 

Great Britain: A Socialist state, shorn of most of her 
former glory. 

Russia and her satellites: Completely Communist and 
pledged to destroy everything we hold dear. 

France: Thirty-percent Communist, the balance strongly 
Socialist. 

Australia, New Zealand, and Canada: Representative de- 
mocracies and worthy allies. 

Argentine: A Fascistic, totalitarian state. 

Brazil: A representative democracy, with socialistic or 
Communist leanings. 

China: Nonexistent through our base betrayal. 

Czechoslovakia: Betrayed by the United States; and now 
Communist. 

Denmark: A constitutional kingdom inclined toward social- 
ism. 

Ethiopia: A barbarian monarchy. 

Greece: A kingdom, leanings toward communism. 

India: Problematic; leanings toward communism. 

Indonesia: Strong Communist leanings. 

Iran: Mulcted by the British. Tendency toward socialism 
or communism. 

Mexico: A republic; some leanings toward communism. 

Netherlands: A monarchy. 

Norway: A constitutional kingdom. 

Sweden: A constitutional kingdom. 

Turkey: A republic with totalitarian leanings. 

Yugoslavia: Communistic. 

Besides those mentioned, there are other smaller states, 
most of which have little conception of what membership in 
the United Nations is all about, merely looking to it for 
protection against their stronger neighbors; or with strong 
desires to participate in American give-away programs, which 
have been plentiful enough to almost bankrupt us, with little 
avail in increasing the national standard of ethics in the coun- 
tries receiving the gratuities. Not only so, but they have be- 
come quite insolent in varying degrees in their demands for 
bigger and more expensive aid. 


We Must NEvER SURRENDER OuR NATIONAL 
SOVEREIGNTY 


I submit that it might be perfectly proper to join with some 
of these nations who really desired it, and who have even 
a slight conception of freedom and free institutions, in some 
form of an international league, in which international prob- 
lems could be discussed and helpful solutions sought; but to 
merge our national fortunes in a firm union with such, giv- 
ing them the right to tax us out of 300 years of our earnings, 
and to surrender land and property rights to them, our free- 
dom of speech and press, our rights to be secure in person and 
property against the encroachments of any state, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, I repeat this: We cannot, should not, and 
will not tolerate, I am sure no patriotic and thinking Amer- 
ican would tamely submit to such astrocious doctrine. I feel 
sure every American citizen will cry out with Patrick Henry: 

I care not what others may think; but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death.” 


UsurPATIONS OF Our CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


Now, lest you should think some of my conclusions are far- 
fetched, let me quote some of the comparatively recent usurpa- 
tions of our constitutional rights promulgated by the United 
Nations; and the result of these orders to a free people, whose 
tax-gathering principles are well defined, and the subject of 
many statutory safeguards, which alien orders shall be inevit- 
ably reflected in the taxes you will pay next year. 

1. While standing by the ticker tape in the cloak room of 
the House about midsummer of this year, I saw spelled out 
the news item that the International ECA Committee of the 
United Nations had met that afternoon, and had decreed an 
annual tax levy of $19,000,000,000 upon the peoples of the 
United States, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and of all 
peoples, Western Europe, who are at present the recipients of 
our national ECA. 

Within a few days, the President sent to the House Ap- 
propriations Committee a request for $7,500,000,000 for our 
international ECA fund, as our share of the $19,000,000,000, 
alloted to us for this purpose, by order of the international 
ECA committee of the United Nations. And this was done, 
in the face of an amendment placed in the measure appro- 
priating funds for the continued existence of the United Na- 
tions, and passed by the House, placing a ceiling upon our 
contributions to this body to not over one-third of the amount 
paid by the other member nations. And it is well to further 
remember that many of the member nations have not paid a 
single cent into the United Nations since they were admitted, 
while our payments have run between 90 percent and 51 per- 
cent of the total. And our percentage has been paid. Not 
only so, but we loaned, or perhaps one should say, gave them 
$65,000,000 for the building of their new home. So we now 
occupy the unique position of not only being destroyed by the 
United Nations, but paying them for the privilege of destroy- 
ing us. In other words, we are having a royal set of horns 
placed upon our devoted heads, by this group. 


Accepts PRESIDENT’s CHALLENGE 


The House cut the seven and one-half billion to some- 
thing over five and one-half billions, on which I voted “nay.” 
A few days later, the President wrote a stern letter to Con- 
gress, suggesting that if any of its Members felt that way 
about the foreign-aid bill, they should immediately submit a 
bill to get out of the United Nations, which I did, 8 hours 
afterwards, as soon as the bill could be drawn. 

In doing so, I remembered that the founders of this coun- 
try had fought the Revolutionary War on the principle that 
they could not, and would not submit to taxation without 
representation ; and it seemed to me this was just that same 
old principle wherein we had merely exchanged masters. 


Unitep Nations CAN SEND Your Son TO WAR 


2. The constitutional right of Congress to declare war has 
been completely transferred to the Military Committee of 
the United Nations, both in foreign countries, as well as 
those comprised in the Atlantic Pact. Articles 43 to 51, inclu- 
sive, leave little doubt of the fact that the United Nations 
now has the power to order us into war at any time, without 
the consent of Congress, What we have done in the accept- 
ance of the United Nations is to take away from Congress the 
power to say when, where, and with whom, we may engage 
in war. In the name of the United Nations, we may bring 
freedom to a foreign nation; but we shall have lost our own. 
Moreover, our soldiers are to be denied the privilege of serv- 
ing under their own glorious flag, the beautiful Stars and 
Stripes. They must serve under the hated spider web banner 
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when going into battle, and its alien folds are to enshroud 
their coffin should they have the misfortune to be killed while 
serving under it. They must wear its emblem on their sleeves, 
and serve under its generals. 

Present examples of these facts are the police action in 
Korea, which has already cost us 100,000 casualties; and the 
continuing sending of our troops to Europe, to countries 
with which we are at peace; and which it is now decreed to 
continue until we have a total of 4,000,000 men serving upon 
foreign soil, in a war which has never been declared, and 
with which Congress has had nothing to do except appro- 
priate money to charge the account to the taxpayers of this 
country. 

And this sending of our troops abroad is plainly illegal, 
for the terms of the Atlantic Pact provide that only in case 
of actual war may troops be called upon to serve under that 
treaty; and there has been no aggression demanding it. In an 
article published in the Evening Star of Washington, D. C., 
recently, bearing the heading “United Nations group urges 
call on force such as Eisenhower commands” it went on to 
say: “A special United Nations group recommended today 
that in case of future aggression, the United Nations should 
call on regional defense, such as the army of General Dwight 
Eisenhower, to act in the name of the United Nations.” 

This was one of the main points in a report by the military 
subcommittee of the General Assembly’s Collective Measures 
Committee which is preparing a master plan to meet future 
emergencies. The subcommittee also proposed that the mili- 
tary-command structure be revised generally to give both the 
United Nations and the participating countries a bigger voice 
in the combat operations. 


DictaTes OF UNITED NATIONS SUPERSEDE STATE 
AND FEDERAL LAws 


3. The supersedence of the dictates of the United Nations 
International Court over our Federal and State laws, as in 
the Fuji case in California. 

4. The International Labor Organization dictates much of 
our internal labor legislation. For instance, the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act was written by this body, and submitted 
to Congress without any alterations. The composition of this 
body at that time comprised about the same number of Com- 
munists or Leftists as does the general complexion of the 
United Nations. 


5. The International Child Labor and Child Welfare 
Committee, the International Health Organization, and so- 
cialized medicine are sponsored, and frequently dictated, by 
these committees of the United Nations, and are usually intro- 
duced into Congress later by leftists. 


SUBVERSION IN Our SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 


6. The educational policies of the National Education 
Association follows the general line of those laid down by 
the International Education Committee of the United Na- 
tions. For instance, when Congressman A. L. MILLER of 
Nebraska recently made a survey of the textbooks used in the 
District of Columbia schools, he found quite a proportion had 
been printed in Russia, containing clear Communist teachings, 
and even including pictures of Marshal Stalin. A number of 
the teachers belong to subversive organzations, and a certain 
number of them were discharged. Undoubtedly large num- 
bers of these same subversives are employed in the structure 
of our high schools, colleges, and universities throughout the 
United States. The recent Pasadena case will point the fact 
that the situation is becoming serious. 


7. Religion even is not exempted, though communism is 


known to be atheistical and opposed to all religion except the 
worship of totalitarian force. One of the high officers of a 
national religious organization has publicly stated that “The 
living of the Christian religion is not possible except in a 
Communist state.” I may say parenthetically, that I consider 
this the greatest example of fuzzy thinking I have ever ob- 
served. Many of the high officials of this church organization 
belonged, or had belonged, to from 3 to 41 subversive 
organizations. 

8. The Human Rights Convention of the United Nations 
takes away the vested right of every American citizen to ac- 
quire property by lawful means and to remain secure in its 
ownership under American law. The recent Fuji case in 
California has proved that this right is now no longer secure; 
that the rights of citizens, States, and even the rights of the 
Federal Government may be contravened at the will of the 
International Court of the United Nations. 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION CONTRAVENES 
AMERICAN LAws 


9. The Genocide Convention dictates that not only must 
nations abstain from the wholesale destruction of other peo- 
ples, as occurred in some of the countries of Europe during 
the last war, and since the last war by Russia in the Baltic 
Provinces and the eastern states of Europe, but that also one 
cannot inflict mental harm to any other person, or any other 
national of other countries, or even hurt his feelings, without 
being liable to be called to account before the International 
Court of the United Nations, wherein he would be denied 
the rights which have always been accorded to him under 
American law, such as the right of trial by a jury of his peers, 
and the right to be tried in the court nearest to him. Under 
this convention, if he happened to call Stalin a murderer, 
even though Stalin might secretly feel complimented, he 
might even be taken to Russia and tried under Russian law. 
Thus the Genocide Convention contravenes the entire frame- 
work of American jurisprudence. 


10. They have their own postal system, a most decided 
advantage to the free exchange of information between the 
Communists within our borders, and those in other countries 
bent upon our destruction, 

11. They have diplomatic immunity from arrest, and full 
diplomatic release from import or export duties. No Amer- 
ican legal process can attack them. 

12. Salaries of all employees are exempt from taxation by 
the United States. This immunity from taxation is not en- 
joyed by any other person in the United States, not excepting 
the President. 

13. The seizure of nine cities in southern California by 
Military Reserve units, trained by the United States Army, 
and acting under the authority of the United Nations, with 
the immediate institution of martial law, accompanied with 
the declaration that all civil functions were hereby taken over 
by the military forces of the United Nations until further 
notice. 

The statement was made that this action was taken for 
practice; and that it was planned to seize cities on the 
Atlantic States in the near future. 

Mayors were displaced, newspapers taken over, civil and 
criminal courts closed, all schools closed, and all the popula- 
tions of these cities were warned to look to the commanding 
officer of the occupying force for further orders. Apparently 
the enemy is moving faster than we thought to our attempted 
complete subjugation. 

“Upon what meat doth this, our Caesar feed ?” 
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My First Sicut or OLp Gory 


I well remember the first time I ever saw Old Glory. 
Upon leaving England with my parents, when I was 10 years 
of age, we had sailed down the river Mersey from Liver- 
pool, and were in the Irish Sea. There sailed into view a 
big ship with the Stars and Stripes at its masthead. Its colors 
were gloriously beautiful against the glow of the setting sun. 
I asked my parents: ““What flag is that?” They said: “That 
is the flag of America, where we are going.” I said: “How 
beautiful it is.” Little did I think I should be here much 
later in life seeking to defend Old Glory against its own 
citizens. 

The imperial eagles of Rome, the lilly banner of France, 
the composite Saint George’s cross of Britain, the rattlesnake 
banner of the Thirteen Colonies, all have a connotation 
which has fired the imagination, and provoked the patriotic 
fervor of all who have looked upon these symbols as the out- 
ward manifestation of an inward and spiritual faith. 

Fellow countrymen, this should not be my job at all. I 
am an Englishman, but many of you present tonight were 
born in this country. You, like Paul of Tarsus, in Biblical 
days, could stand before Lysias, the Roman captain, who had 
just told Paul that he had purchased Koman citizenship with 
a great price, and could answer with Paul: “But I am Amer- 
ican born.” 


To BE AN AMERICAN Is GREATER THAN TO BEA KING \ 


You were born to the purple; born into a glorious heritage 
where every man is a king by divine right. All the enginer 
of our free institutions were yours for the asking. You wer 
privileged to enjoy by birth the priceless boon of hard won 
freedoms, secured for you through the blood and strivin 
of your liberty loving forefathers. The freedoms you enjoy 
so thoughtlessly were won for you on hundreds of battle- 
fields. 

The sighs of dying soldiers, the wounded on the pain- 
racked beds of countless hospitals, the fortitude and wisdom 
of a Washington and Lincoln, the forensic abilities of a John 
Marshall and a Daniel Webster, and the mighty works of 
numerous other wise and patriotic giants wrought the privi- 
leges which have been yours to enjoy, and I might here add, 
to defend. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 


This flag of ours, and I refer only to the Star-Spangled 
Banner, is something more than merely a piece of colored 
bunting. It stands for the bravery of the colonial soldiers 
fighting the French and Indian wars; for the drums and fifes 
of the Revolutionary War; for the hungry and frozen sol- 
diers at Valley Forge; for the peace at Yorktown; for the 
Articles of Confederation, the nursing ring for that most 
glorious of all state documents, the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It is the glorious fight of the good ship Constitution; the 
sturdy defense of Andrew Jackson at New Orleans; the 
matchless seamanship and naval skill of Decatur at Tripoli; 
Jefferson, and the acquirement of a western empire in the 
Louisana Purchase; the glorious epic of the western trappers 
and voyageurs; the spiritual gallantry of the Jesuit “black 
robes” winning the western Indians for Christ; the Mormon 
trek; the Alamo, with its glorious defense; the building of 
the transcontinental railroads ; the Civil War, with its almost 
healed wounds; the death of the great and good Lincoln; 
our great industrial progress; the First and Second World 
Wars; and the present Korean episode; all are in that beau- 
tiful flag. 

Our national fortunes are not ensouled in the United Na- 
tions flag. We cannot hitch our wagon to that star. Its mo- 
tive powers is too erratic, and its orbit is ill-determined by 
treacherous and ignorant captains. Straight ahead under the 


/ glorious banner which has won our hearts, and is capable of 


exciting our love and devotion, is our only safe course. There 
is no other millennium for America, We cannot become 
traitors to our forefathers, and cast their hard-won freedoms, 
and our glorious heritage into their teeth. If we do, then 
they have wrought, won, and died in vain. God grant that 
we may survive as a United States, worthy of such begin- 
nings, determined to carry the torch of freedom they have 
handed to us, to the conclusion of the glorious race. We are 
on the march to the completion of our marvelous destiny; 
and in that march, we must continue to have our eyes fixed 
upon the Stars and Stripes before us to hearten us with the 
memory of what it represents in the building of America. 
We cannot march under a hybrid flag else our hearts shall 
have no song.” 


Democracy Is a Moral Philosophy 


SUPERIORITY OVER OTHER POLITICAL PHILOSOPHIES HAS BEEN DEMONSTRATED 
By A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD, President, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 22, 1951 


ITH the opening of this Forum we renew man’s 

immemorial effort to find his place as an individual 

in a world that seems to recognize him only as a 
species. Since that moment, lost in the mists of time, when 
man first looked upon himself and saw the image of God, he 
has struggled against all the powers of nature and the super- 
natural and against all the tyrannies of his fellow men, to 
fulfill the promise in that image. He has lived to the full, 
in pleasure and pain, the gregarious life to which half of 
his instincts and appetites committed him. And, in response 
to the other half, he has striven in every element on earth, 
in the skies above the earth and in the waters under the 
earth, to express himself as an individual. 


Philosophers have long recognized this centrifugal conflict 
in the bosom of man, and we, like every generation before 
us, have been witnesses to its political manifestations. Our 
world is divided by political philosophies proclaiming man’s 
mechanistic fate as a species and those which proclaim his 
creative destiny as an individual. 


Nor A REALITY 


At the moment the mechanistic idea seems to be the ascend- 
ant. It is propagated at the point of the sword by dictator- 
ships now governing nearly half the peoples of the world 
and seeking to extend their dominion over the rest. It is 
given credence among the free peoples either because of their 
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poverty, which depresses them, or because of their secret 
weapons and their automatic machines, which mystify and 
baffle them. Never in history, or so it seems to us, has the 
individual defended his birthright against such formidable 
odds. 

This is a dark outlook for a country like ours which by 
tradition and temperament looks to the individual for the 
salvation of the race. We may be thankful that it is only 
an outlook, and not a reality. For the mood that exalts the 
machine (and fills the waiting rooms of our psychiatrists) 
is an aberration. We do not know our strength; and we do 
not know our strength because we do not know our history. 
Time and again we have seen the individual apparently ready 
to exit from the stage only to have him change his mind, 
or to return with fresh and more dynamic lines and a whole 
new development of the plot. 

We had communism in the Plymouth Colony in 1620, two 
_ centuries before Marx wrote his “Manifesto” and three 
before the Russians ever heard of it, and gave it up, after a 
pragmatic test, because, as Governor Bradford wrote in his 
diary, ‘“The experience that was had in this commone course 
and condition, tried sundry years, and that amongst godly 
and sober men, may well evince the vanities of that conceite 
of Platos and other ancients, applauded by some of later 
times:—that the taking away of properties, and bringing in 
communitie into a commone wealth would make them happy 
and florishing ; as if they were wiser than God. For this com- 
muntie (so farr as it was) was found to breed much con- 
fusion and discontent, and retard much imployment that 
would have been to their benefite and comforte.” We had 
totalitarianism, complete with purges and secret police, in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, three centuries before Hitler, 
Stalin and Mussolini; we gave it up in revulsion; and 
drafted statutes and constitutions to prevent its recurrence 
in the future. 

In our traffic with foreign nations we have always looked 
out on a world full of despotisms, When was it ever not 
so? As colonies we were their pawns. As a young republic 
we were surrounded by them, and if the airplane had been 
invented a century earlier than it actually was invented, the 
chances are we would still be their pawn. Democracy is a 
very new thing in the world. Our knowledge of man in 
society goes back to the Neolithic Age, nine thousand years 
ago. Over that span of time man has seen and suffered des- 
potisms of every conceivable variety. We follow their rise 
and fall in the pages of Toynbee and read their epitaph in 
Shelley’s “Ozymandias :” 


“T met a traveller from an antique land 

- Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert . . . Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them, and the heart that fed: 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 
‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 


Democracy, the hopeful philosophy, attuned to man’s in- 
stincts as an individual and addressed to their cultivation for 
the benefit of society, first appeared in Athens about 500 
B.C., saw fitful revival in the Italian City States of the 


eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., and later in the Swiss 
Cantons, but did not make its modern appearance until the 
Puritan revolution in England in the middle years of the 
seventeenth century. It did not attain the form in which 
we know it until the nineteenth century. Compared with 
despotism, it is but a few minutes old. The remarkable fact 
is not that it is still opposed by despotism but that it has 
survived that opposition as vigorously as it has. 


Democracy’s PRooFs 


It has survived because time and again it has proved, un- 
der stress, its ability to harmonize and make productive, in 
every sphere of thought and action, the individual and the 
social instincts innate in man. In these respects it has demon- 
strated its superiority over al] other political philosophies. All 
try to draw the line between the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the individual and those of society, but none draws 
it so subtly in accordance with reality as democracy. 

And what is that reality? It is that for nine thousand 
years society has depended upon its members as individuals 
for those creative achievements of mind and spirit that have 
guided it along the path of civilization. The spark from 
heaven falls. Who picks it up? The crowd! Never. The 
individual? Always. It is he and he alone, as artists, in- 
ventor, explorer, scholar, scientist, spiritual leader, or states- 
man, who stands nearest to the source of life and transmits 
its essence to his fellow men. Let them tie his hands or stop 
his mouth or dragoon him in the name of uniformity, and 
they cut themselves off from that source in equal measure. 

Wisdom and virtue cannot be forced from a crowd as eggs 
from chickens under electric lights. There is no such thing 
as general intelligence. There is only individual intelligence 
communicating itself to other individual intelligences. And 
there is no such thing as public morality; there is only a 
composite of private morality. 

The Athenian statesman Pericles perceived these truths 
when he said of democracy in its earliest phase that it trusted 
“less in system and policy than to the native spirit of our 
citizens.” And so did Thomas Jefferson, on the threshold 
of our own age, when he wrote, “It is the manners and spirit 
of a people which preserve a republic in vigor.” The same 
could be said of all forms of government, but of none so truly 
as that in which the voice of the people is the voice of God. 

This is another way of saying, is it not, that democracy is 
fundamentally a moral philosophy, a fact which, more than 
any other in its nature and history, has enabled it to survive 
all of its previous incarnations. This is as true now in the 
atomic age as it was in the age of Pericles. It is a truth 
whose consequences will be read when archeologists dig up 
the remains of our civilization. If they there find images like 


Ozymandias it will be because we have failed to cultivate 


our powers at the source, 


THE Means at HAND 


We have the means for this in the most far-reaching system 
of education any free people has ever known, a system created 
and developed expressly for this purpose. We have the ma- 
terial resources to enable this system to fulfill its purpose 
without diverting a penny from the essential needs of our 
armed forces or from any other national interest of com- 
parable importance. The problem is to create the will, not 
the resources. 

In the solution of this problem hangs the fate of our nation 
and our civilization. For the very scientific progress that 
some thing spells the doom of democracy depends for its 
continuation on two things: first, the continued discoveries of 
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individuals in the realm of pure science, hence the con- 
tinuation of an educational process that produces those indi- 
viduals, and, second, a social philosophy that converts the 
human energy newly rescued from drudgery by the tech- 
nological advances made possible by science, to uses consistent 
with this purpose, 

This vast store of energy, exceeding in human terms our 
greatest accomplishment in the conservation of natural re- 
sources, in military and political terms equivalent to the en- 
listment of a powerful new ally in the defense of democracy, 
is at hand and ready to use. 

How shall we use it? Shall we abandon it to the enter- 
tainment industry? Shall we neglect it while we accuse one 


another of treason, like the farmer in the Bible who spent so 
much time pulling up tares he harvested no ripe wheat? 
Shall we forget it in our fear of the ideas of a group of 
Russian doctrinaires, isolated even from their own people, 
whose conception of the world is not as sound as Columbus’ 
nor as courageous as Ferdinand and Isabella’s? 

If we do these things we shall have to answer for them 
just as surely as the broken statue of Ozymandias in the 
Egyptian desert answers for all bodies politic that hold their 
individual members in contempt. For “Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into 
the fire.” 


The Secret of Better Living Standards 


NATIONS THAT TRADE WITH EACH OTHER SELDOM QUARREL 
By DR. LUIS MACHADO, Ambassador of Cuba to the United States 


Delivered at the American Session of the Thirty-eighth National Foreign Trade Convention, 
New York, N. Y., October 29, 1951 


Trade Council, on the day honoring the Americas, 

has selected the Ambassador of Cuba to deliver this 
address. Take a good look at the map of the Americas. Cuba 
is, in size and population, one of the smallest countries of our 
great Western Hemisphere. The answer is obvious, Despite 
its small physical size and its small population, Cuba is one 
of the largest trading countries of the world. 

International trade is our life and blood and to its develop- 
ment we Cubans owe our relative high standard of living and 
our relative prosperity among the members of the American 
family, There is no need to tire you with cold figures and 
statistics with which you are all familiar. Suffice it to say 
that Cuba’s volume of foreign trade runs to an average of 
one and a half billion dollars a year—that our trade with 
the United States alone was larger in 1950 than the United 
States trade with the United Kingdom—larger than the 
United States trade with France, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Australia, India, China or Japan. It equalled the 
combined trade, with the United States, of France and Italy. 
In fact, our trade with the United States alone is so large 
that it is only exceeded in the Western Hemisphere by the 
trade of Canada and Brazil. Canada and Brazil, as you 
know, are the two largest countries in size in our Hemisphere, 
with three to ten times, respectively, our population. 

Just to give you an idea of what foreign trade means to 
Cuba, allow me to remind you that in 1950, the United 
States, which is generally conceded to be the most import- 
ant international trader in the world, sold goods to the rest 
of the world (in round figures) for a total of $10,275,000,- 
000 and bought from the rest of the world goods for $8,850,- 
000,000—making a total volume of foreign trade of $19,- 
009.000,000. This trade distributed over a population of 
150,000,000 averages $125 per capita. 

In the same year, Cuba sold to the world, (round figures) 
$650,000,000, and bought from the world $500,000,000— 
making a total of $1,150,000,000 foreign trade. This for- 
eign trade distributed over our 5,500,000 population gives 
an average of $210 per capita as against the $125 American 
average. 

I am sure that after hearing these figures no one will ques- 


G tie Co may question why the National Foreign 


tion why the Ambassador of Cuba has a place at this table 
and a voice at this meeting of the National Foreign Trade 
Council. No one has to convince the Cubans of the import- 
ance of foreign trade. No nation aspiring to a place in the 
sun can survive and progress without foreign trade. The 
history of the world could well be written in terms of foreign 
trade. 

The student of history is particularly impressed by the 
striking rise and fall of glorious empires throughout the an- 
cient, medieval, modern and contemporary ages of history. 
Egypt, Syria, Greece, Rome, Carthage in the old days are 
symbols of great empires that, like our nova stars, flared into 
the limelight of history and then faded away. 

If we stop to analyze the cause of their rise and subsequent 
downfall, we will discover that trade, international trade, 
made them rich, progressive and powerful; brought them 
art, science, learning, culture and civilization. And if we 
now had available statistics of those days, we could probably 
show in proper graphs and curves how their political and 
military decline coincided in parallel lines with the deteriora- 
tion of their international trade. Genoa and Venice during 
the middle ages becoming the great trade centers of the 
Mediterranean, proved once more the axiom that political 
power, culture and civilization always follow international 
trade. Spain and Portugal, at the beginning of our modern 
age, desperately competing with each other through the dis- 
covery and colonization of new lands, to establish the largest 
empires of their day, once more prove the fact that inter- 
national trade can make great powers out of small coun- 
tries, England and the Netherlands, founding vast colonial 
empires closely tied up in trade with their metropolis, prove 
that the physical size of a country or its large or small popu- 
lation are not necessarily the determining factor of its true 
greatness and influence. Trade, particularly international 
trade, is a much more powerful factor than area, population 
or natural resources in shaping the destiny and determining 
the relative places of nations in the world. 

Nothing perhaps can better illustrate this point than the 
history of my own country—Cuba. Cuba was the first of the 
larger West Indies discovered by Columbus in 1492. And 
although it became the center of Spanish domination in the 
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New World, the beachhead from which Cortez sailed to con- 
quer Mexico; and Balboa to discover the Pacific; and Pizarro 
to dominate Peru; and DeSoto to discover the Mississippi ; 
and Ponce deLeon to conquer Florida, it remained, never- 
theless, a relatively obscure and unimportant Spanish posses- 
‘sion for over four centuries, scantly populated ; and its people 
subject to the most abject standard of living and economic 
slavery of colonial history. Why? Because until 1818, all 
foreign trade in Cuba was the exclusive privilege and fran- 
chise of a monopoly granted by the King of Spain to a cor- 
poration known as the “Sevilla Trade Monopoly.” During 
more than 300 years no one could import merchandise into 
Cuba or export Cuban products except through the medium 
of the Sevilla Trade Monopoly. Our best customer, the 
United States was only a few miles away; they needed our 
sugar, our tobacco, our coffee, our vegetables, our’ tropical 
fruits and our mineral ores. But we Cubans could not sell 
directly to the Americans, All our trade had to be done 
through the Sevilla Trade Monopoly. And when, in turn, 
we Cubans had to buy cotton, wheat, flour, or machinery 
from the United States, or when our wives needed a new 
pair of shoes, we could not order them directly from New 
Orleans, Chicago, or New York or Philadelphia or Boston. 
The business had to be transacted through Sevilla purely for 
the benefit of the Trade Monopoly. Many times American 
wheat bound for consumption in Cuba had to sail across the 
Atlantic Ocean twice just to provide business for Spanish 
vessels. 

As a result of this feudal trade policy, Cuba remained 
stagnant as a colony, while the rest of our Hemisphere was 
developing, prospering, and growing into political maturity 
becoming Republics in the American family of Nations. 
Cuba’s population was still only 500,000—three and a half 
centuries after discovery. 

The Sevilla trade monopoly came to an end in 1818. At 
once, Cuba began to develop. In three quarters of a century 
its population trebled from 500,000 to 1,500,000. At the 
turn of the century and despite the tremendous destruction 
brought about by our bloody wars of independence to end 
Spanish domination, our foreign trade rose from practically 
nothing to $115,000,000. When, in 1902, we finally became 
an independent Republic and took our place in the great 
family of American democracies, our progress skyrocketed. 
In 50 years of political independence and free business enter- 
prise, Cuba’s population has more than trebled, from 1,500,- 
000 to 5,500,000; our sugar production has jumped from 
300,000 tons to over 6,000,000 tons; our imports have in- 
creased from $66,500,000 to $500,000,000; and our exports 
from $45,000,000 to $650,000,000. This remarkable eco- 
nomic progress has brought about a parallel progress in many 
other fields. Our death rate, which 50 years ago stood at 30 
per thousand has now been reduced to 10 per thousand, mak- 
ing Cuba one of the leading countries of the world in health 
and sanitation, Our progress in education can better be ap- 
preciated when I remind you that fifty years ago only one out 
of three Cubans could read and write. Today not only have 
we practically eradicated illiteracy, but we are proud to 
have some of the finest schools, colleges and universities in 
the Western Hemisphere, whose artistic culture and scientific 
contribution to our common civilization are well known and 
appreciated by the rest of the world. I shall not enumerate 
what Cuba has been able to do in half a century of political 
independence and free enterprise to the improvement of the 
world. This is well known to all good music lovers, and all 
those of you who still enjoy sports, particularly baseball, box- 
ing and fencing. 


But above all other things, we Cubans take pride, not only 
in our economic, social, cultural and artistic progress under 
the system of free enterprise, but more particularly in the 
growth and strengthening of our democratic system of Goy- 
ernment. Few countries enjoy as we do true political free. 
dom, where the individual can think and say what he wants 
without fear of police action, where the businessman can 
trade without the restrictive limitations of foreign exchange 
controls, import licenses and Government interference, where 
a dollar is still worth a dollar and can be brought into or 
taken out of the country without need of special permit, 
where a man may have to work hard to earn a dollar, but 
can keep it and enjoy it after he has made it. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we Cubans should take 
an unusual interest in the program and discussions of the 
National Foreign Trade Council meeting. The continuous 
flow of international trade is essential to our economic future 
and prosperity, because trade is perhaps the most important 
asset a small country has, like Cuba, possessing no riches in 
gold or silver mines, no precious stones, no oil and no coal. 

I have spoken at length of the experience of my own coun- 
try, Cuba, in the field of foreign trade largely because that 
is the one country that, as Cuban Ambassador, I can speak 
of without fear of getting into serious international compli- 
cations. But the same thing, as you all know, is equally 
true of every other country in the Western Hemisphere, and 
I am sure you will agree with me, particularly true of the 
United States. 

Very often students of international economics have tried 
to discover the secret of the fantastic development and growth 
of the United Steates, unrivaled and unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world. I know you will all agree with me, that 
the secret of your tremendous economic development, more 
than in your enormous natural resources, equally possessed 
by other areas in this world, or your magnificent factories and 
excellent financial institutions, lies in the fact that, within 
your own borders, 48 different states have freely and volun- 
tarily established the largest trading area in the world. And 
this enormous trading area with its fantastic demand for the 
exchange of goods and services, keeps wheels of industry, 
agriculture, and business enterprise continually turning at an 
accellerated pace, creating in actual practice the most potent 
commercial power of modern times, with its corollary of 
world influence in the fields of culture, learning, art and 
international politics. 

The example of Cuba and the United States in the field 
of foreign trade, I may say, typically represents the spirit 
and the viewpoint of the Western Hemisphere, of the New 
World. I am sure that if we could today consult the opinion 
of our responsible leaders of the Continent, they would all 
agree that, for the future development of our Latin American 
Republics, more important than loans that eventually have 
to be repaid in full with accrued interest, is the opening of 
trade channels where the products of our soil and our toil 
can be profitably marketed. Trade, international trade, is 
the secret weapon that can make Latin America, in fact The 
Americas, progress and prosper and safe for democracy. 

We are living today difficult times, perhaps the most dif- 
ficult times in the history of mankind. For from making 
our globe one world, for reasons that it is unnecessary to 
analyze here, we are splitting our planet into two different 
and widely separated worlds, and we are drifting apart more 
and more every day, divorced by irreconcilable barriers be- 
yond our control. It becomes, thus, more and more important 
for those of us who are placed on the Western side of the 
so-called Iron Curtain splitting in two our world to intensify 
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in every possible way our trade with each other if our cher- 
ished civilization is to continue its ascending march in the 
field of human progress. 

Many constructive steps have been taken and are being 
taken to promote and stimulate trade in what is left of the 
world on this side of the Iron Curtain. The Multilateral 
Trade Pact signed in Geneva five years ago to lower tariffs, 
temporarily freeze, and eventually eliminate trade barriers, 
has indeed been one of the most useful steps collectively taken 
for the progress of the world, and, I am sure historians in the 
future will give it due credit as the most important factor for 
the rehabilitation of Europe after the Second War, far more 
important in my opinion, than all the loans and gifts poured 
into Europe for its post-war reconstruction. 

If international trade could be intensified in the rest of 
our Western World to the point that it has developed with- 
in the borders of your great country, we would witness an 
era of such world wide prosperity and economic progress that 
many of the financial sacrifices that the United States is now 
obliged to face and make alone in order to save our demo- 
cratic way of life, might probably not be necessary; and, in 
any event, the burden now heavily resting on American 
shoulders alone could and would then be more equitably dis- 
tributed. 

High tariffs, however, are only one of the many barriers 
standing in the way of international trade. Many other less 
impressive but equally important obstacles still remain, Anti- 
quated customs classifications and regulations are just as bad, 
if not worse than tariffs themselves. They were conceived 


and adopted in the spirit of hindering not helping interna- 
tional trade; and no real progress will be achieved until 
they are brought in line with the new spirit of the times to 
facilitate and promote international trade. 

Though I come from your ranks, I am not a businessman. 
I am, today, simply an Ambassador, a public servant, charged 
with the duty of defending and representing my country, 
Cuba, before the Government and the people of that great 
democracy, the United States. It is my duty to cooperate to 
the extent of my ability to the promotion of better and in- 
creased trade relations between my country and every other 
country of the Western Hemisphere. That is why I am in- 
terested in your program and in your work. I feel that while 
those of us in responsible office have a great duty to perform 
to stimulate and promote the good international relations and 
understanding that will make trade possible, your business- 
men have likewise the duty to follow a simultaneous and 
parallel action. Let us coordinate our mutual efforts, let us 
pull together toward the same objective, and let us set, at 
least in the Western Hemisphere, an example for the rest of 
the world to follow by increasing manifold our already ex- 
cellent trade relations with its magnificent dividend in mutual 
profit, friendship and international goodwill. 

Nations that trade with each other seldom quarrel. Per- 
haps the rest of the world may learn and practice this axiom 
from us; and perhaps we can in the years ahead achieve 
through the wonderful instrument of international trade the 
final goal of all our ambitions and aspirations—true and 
permanent international peace. 


Formula for Reform 


SOCIAL GAINS FOLLOW ECONOMIC ADVANCE 
By HAROLD BRAYMAN, Director, Public Relations Department, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


Delivered before the annual meeting, Paint and Varnish Production Clubs, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, November 2, 1951 


sense that we represent many of the business enter- 

prises that make up American industry. All of us are 
interested, naturally, in the many problems of business. Some 
of these are the production and technical problems with 
which you, as individuals and as members of this organiza- 
tion, are directly concerned. Some of them are sales prob- 
lems, arising out of the keen competition of your industry. 
Some are sectional problems, coming from special circum- 
stances in some particular area. 

These are all problems which you are quite obviously 

able to face, and I have no fears about their ultimate solution. 
American business has, I may say, a record of accomplishment 
that is reassuring in this respect. The problem I want to talk 
to you about this morning is a problem of a different kind, 
and it is one on which I do not have quite the same degree 
of confidence. It is a problem in understanding, and those are 
frequently very difficult. 
_ This problem concerns all American business today, and 
it concerns everyone who has any part in commercial life. 
The major difficulty facing American business today is that 
of winning a favorable public opinion. That is the toughest 
problem we have, and the most important one we are likely 
to have in our lifetimes. 

American business, you see, is confronted with a strange 


. LL of us here today are business people in the broad 


and confusing paradox. It has failed to gain for itself the 
same degree of acceptance and confidence that it has won for 
its products. Thus we find that there are many, many people 
who will swear by Jones’ paint and swear at Jones; who will 
in one voice boast of the virtues of their automobile and 
express distrust of its manufacturer. 

I think we should look carefully at the reasons for this 
condition. One is the fact that the depression tended to put 
business on the defensive. During that period political as- 
pirants found it was popular to blame somebody for the 
nation’s troubles—somebody else, that is—and thus the busi- 
nessman became a good prime target. The bigger the busi- 
nessman, the bigger the target. So we had a whole generation 
of people growing up, exposed continually to the contention 
that the business or industrial leader was, somehow, a rascal. 

Beyond that, however, we have a more basic reason. Suc- 
cess in business is seldom spectacular, by public standards, 
and the applause of the crowd is more likely to go to the 
showier kind of activity such as politics or war or even, on a 
different plane, to sports and entertainment. 

Thus the businessman, in his anonymous tradition, is much 
less likely to be remembered than even a mediocre general 
or a garden-variety statesman or sometimes, more’s the pity, a 
chowder-party politician of the most ordinary stripe. The 
businessman is normally reluctant to talk out loud, he fre- 
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quently shuns the spotlight, and is content with plugging his 
wares, not himself. Laudable as this modest course might 
have appeared to Lord Chesterfield, its result has been to 
obscure the businessman’s accomplishments from public view. 

The politician, the reformer and the crusader, on the other 
hand, are public figures by profession. They are willing and 
anxious to speak in public; they court the press continuously, 
sometimes with the zeal of a vaudeville performer or a 
popular singer. 

Not long ago Dr. Allan Nevins, the distinguished Colum- 
bia University historian, pointed out that the writers of his- 
tory have neglected the role of the industrial leaders, with the 
result that industrial achievements are frequently misinter- 
preted. Those that are often given credit for popular social 
readjustments are in fact simply those who came along well 
behind the parade and took the bows when the leaders had 
passed on. 

As Professor Nevins says, for a long while many writers 
and historians have been apologetic about our material prog- 
ress, and have seemed to feel that our standard of living was 
somehow in opposition to the moral or cultural values. Some- 
times it is even said that we Americans are not much differ- 
ent from the Communists in our preoccupation with eco- 
nomic cause and effect. 

Well, the Marxists do argue that the fundamental factor 
in society is its economic structure. But the difference lies in 
the element of personal freedom which we, and not they, take 
for granted. In other words, private business initiative de- 
veloped and prospered in England, and later here, because 
individual liberty had already been established. Private ini- 
tiative avoided Asia and Eastern Europe because there indi- 
vidual liberty did not exist. So when we talk about the ma- 
terial development here, we presume that these conditions 
prevail. Our elevated standard of living is not an alternative 
to a superior spiritual society, it is the result. The guarantees 
of individual initiative established by our Constitution are an 
expression of the highest state of human dignity ever achieved 
by man. 

Beyond that, the American standard of living is not meas- 
ured solely in terms of more shoes, more houses or more elec- 
tric mayonnaise mixers, although they cannot be discounted 
in the reckoning. We are, I am sure, the only country in the 
world where the official Consumer Price Index, covering the 
“cost of living” could list such items as television sets, group 
hospitalization contracts and beauty-parlor services. But our 
standard is composed also of more leisure, more opportunity 
for culture and education, better health, improved standards 
of care for the very young and for the aged. It takes into 
account the humanitarian aspects that, statistically, we trans- 
late into terms of hospital beds, medical research projects 
and help to the handicapped. 

“If we excel all in steel tonnage, we lead the world also 
in schools, parks and playgrounds, libraries, art museums, 
theaters, and symphony orchestras. If we are tops in electric 
refrigerators, we are tops also in college attendance, book 
publication and contributions to welfare institutions. The 
total investment in education facilities in this country, for 
example, is so large that only six nations in the world have 
a total wealth exceeding what we make available for the 
schooling of our youngsters. 

As Americans we support more than a quarter of a million 
church congregations, spread among over 250 different de- 
nominations. We have 82,000,000 church members, and 
membership is increasing faster than the population. If our 
morals as a nation sometimes sag, it’s our moral indignation 
that exposes the offenders. 

Those who criticise us for taking too materialistic a view 


of life frequently lose sight of the fact that our social and 
cultural, and even our spiritual gains, must derive in large 
part from our capacity to pay the costs. The peasant who 
barely ekes out a living for his family may be a worthy man 
in all respects, but his capacity to assist his neighbor consists 
primarily of exchanged labor, as when each helps the other 
with the harvest. Only as his own lot improves has he the 
means to offer aid. The Asiatic coolie, bearing his heavy bur- 
dens for a few handfuls of rice acquires in time an indiffer- 
ence to human suffering that by our standards is shocking, 

The Eskimo, who teaches his toddling son how to help sup- 
ply the family’s meager food, and who leaves his aged parent 
out on the ice when he can no longer do his share, simply fol- 
lows the dictates of necessity. 

So when we come down to it, we have progressed as a 
nation through the practical notion of first things first. We 
build the house before we invite the neighbors in for a house- 
warming. Unfortunately, we tend to lose sight of this fact in 
retrospect, so that the business enterpriser, the production 
genius and even the scientist who have furthered our progress 
are often remembered less favorably than those who have had 
eloquent things to say about it later on. Quiz participants 
on the television shows have trouble identifying Eli Terry, 
Cyrus McCormick and John Deere, though the accomplish- 
ments of those men revolutionized our lives. 

We are, perhaps, still a little bewildered by the speed of 
our own development, and, as Dr. Nevins implies, perhaps 
somehow a little ashamed of it. 

Thus, we come to accept the image of the businessman as 
a person motivated solely by money, and the reformer or 
political revolutionary as one guided exclusively by public 
service. It is a theme that is replayed over and over like a 
phonograph record. The trouble with it is that it is cracked, 
on both sides. 

The fact is that business, frankiy out for a financial re- 
ward, is no less public minded than the social planner. Nor 
is the social planner any less aware of personal gain from his 
cause than is the businessman, although he may be paid in a 
different kind of coin. Business, even more than the political 
leader, desires a full and rich abundance for all people, if only 
because that is the condition best suited to its own prosperity. 
There is no question as to the objective—the differences arise 
only as to a choice between practical methods and ineffective 
expedients. 

None of our great social advances would have been possible 
at all if our dynamic economic development had not supplied 
the means. Laws, of course, play a part in our society, and an 
important part. But laws can simply codify and formalize 
conditions which have been effected by other methods; reform 
comes only when the tools are at hand. 

The reformer, the uplifter, the crusader seldom acknowl- 
edge this, but if it were not true they would get nowhere. 

Consider for a moment the question of the hours and con- 
ditions of labor. Working hours in industry were once the 
same as those of the farm—dawn to dusk. Mill workers used 
to work 13 to 15 hours a day. Even in the early Twenties, 
the 12-hour day and the 84-hour week still survived in some 
industries. 

Today we work 8 hours a day, five days a week. That is 
a standard. Yet, despite a century-long record of discussion 
on reduced working hours, the truth is, as Herbert Hoover 
points out in his autobiography, that the 8-hour day became 
a reality without the aid of a single law. Long before, some 
industries, such as steel, had urged it upon their employees, 
only to have the workers reject the proposal on grounds that 
it meant “sharing the work.” 

The fact is, of course, that the men realized that we could 
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not have an eight-hour day until we could produce more 
goods. As machine power increased, output per worker went 
up and leisure time was to come as a well-earned result. If it 
had been adopted, let us say by law, in 1900, the productive 
capacity of the country would have fallen off alarmingly, and 
itis doubtful that we would ever have regained our strength. 

For example, in 1900, with a work week of 60 hours, the 
average output per worker was about $1800 per year, if we 
use post-World War II prices. A cut to 40 hours would 
have reduced this a third, or to $1200 a year—little more 
than was produced fifty years earlier. Fortunately, we didn’t 
try to accomplish our objective that way. We went at it by 
increasing our investment in tools and equipment, and in 
methods and processes. Between 1900 and 1950, for ex- 
ample, we almost tripled our use of machine power, and we 
were rewarded with a gain of more than triple in output of 
goods per hour. So the decline from 60 hours to 40 hours a 
week was a natural dividend of progress. 

In the very human field of safety, for example, you find 
an identical case. Today, accident prevention is so much a 
part of industrial operation that the employee is often said to 
be safer at work, even when he is handling explosives, for 
instance, than he is at home in his easy chair. It is true— 
but not because legislation demands that he be safe. There 
have been laws, ordinances, regulations, rules and controls 
for many years, adopted in the interest of safeguarding the 
workers. All have had excellent objectives, but their effect on 
safety has been small compared to the advances—in methods, 
in technical equipment and in responsibility—introduced 
throughout industry simply as good business procedure. 

Some might say that industry’s efforts in this regard have 
been brought about by workmen’s compensation laws, which 
made accidents expensive. The answer to that is that com- 
pensation is a small factor in the cost of poor safety per- 
formance. The really expensive part is lower morale, which 
means poorer quality, slower production, higher costs. To 
avoid these, industry needs, as they say on the quiz shows, 
no prompting. The point is that the laws, while useful in 
describing uniform procedures and for setting standards, have 
not brought safety to the factory. Industrial development 
has. 

Let’s take the farm question, a perennial one for discussion. 
This country has been hearing of agrarian reform since its 
earliest days. We have gone through many phases of it, from 
the first Homestead Acts to the Populist Revolt and on to the 
slaughter of the little pigs in the Thirties. 

For thousands of years, farming was done chiefly by peas- 
ants, serfs and slaves, and their methods in 1800 A.D. had 
been substantially unchanged since the times of Nebuchadnez- 
zar. When this country was founded it took nine people on 
the farm to feed themselves plus one city dweller. Today, 
in contrast, one man on a farm feeds himself, four city people 
and one person overseas. 

In the inventive environment of the early 1800's, change 
came to the farm in the shape of new tools. One was the 
iron and later the steel plow, which opened up whole new 
acreages formerly lying fallow. The reaper was invented in 
1830, replacing the laborious practice of cutting grain with 
a scythe. In that year, the human labor factor required to 
produce one bushel of grain was three hours and thirty min- 
utes. By 1896, this had fallen to 10 minutes, and we had 
not yet come to the next great phase of development. 

As we got into the gasoline age, the tractor became as im- 
portant to the farm as the south meadow, and mechanization 
Proceeded to every chore, from milking the cows to trim- 
ming the lawn. Today’s farmer is indistinguishable from any 


other businessman, and bears no more resemblance to the 
cartoonists’ picture of the hay-chewing rustic than does the 
businessman to The Daily Worker’s drawings of him. 

We often hear that the farmers are the beneficiaries of an 
active lobby and that their favor is regarded lovingly by 
political condidates, and so it is. But I leave it to you as to 
whether the farmer’s advancement has been due to laws, 
legislation or bold speeches in Congress, or to the invention 
and development that today enable a single tractor to plow 
ten acres of land in a single day—as much as an 18th Cen- 
tury settler could handle in months of hard, crushing toil. 

Or, as a sidelight on this field, one of the notable inven- 
tions giving rise to a social change was, of all things, barbed 
wire, All the title and claim laws defining property in the 
Western states had little validity to the farmer or rancher 
prior to 1875. There was no way to keep his cattle on his 
own land or the other fellow’s off, for there were no fencing 
materials at hand. Cattle ranged far and wide, the round-up 
was expensive and the meat tough and stringy. Settlement of 
many areas was retarded. Not until Joseph Glidden fash- 
ioned the first barbed fence, taking his cue from a rosebush 
in his front yard, was it possible to develop the beef cattle 
business on a production basis. I hope whenever you eat a 
nice thick steak you will pay a silent tribute to the inventor 
who helped place it before you. 

Since 1800, the role-of women in our national life has un- 
dergone dramatic changes. You may or may not approve— 
what we are discussing here is how this transformation was 
effected. The fact is that the real authors of emancipated 
womanhood were not Amelia Bloomer, Lucy Stone and 
Susan B. Anthony, but inventors like Eli Whitney, James 
Hargreaves and Richard Arkwright. 

I hope this does not seem unchivalrous, for undoubtedly 
these ladies did perform a great service. But if it had not 
been for the invention of the cotton gin, the spinning jenny 
and other textile developments, women would have had little 
time or concern for equal rights. 

The housewife of the Eighteenth Century was obliged to 
sit at her spinning wheel turning flax into yarn, weave the 
yarn into cloth on a home loom, dye it in a kettle and labori- 
ously fashion clothes for herself and her family. Recently 
we ran a little test on this, and found that the making of a 
single dress, by these limited methods, would take a woman 
56 hours, and she had to plan for it 16 months in advance. 

Think of your own wives sitting down today and laying 
plans for a dress which would be complete in time for the 
Easter Parade, 1953. 

Fortunately, Whitney’s device made it possible to use the 
short-staple cotton that grew in the South, and made it avail- 
able to everyone. In ten years following its introduction, an- 
nual cotton production in this country jumped from five 
million to fifty million pounds. Arkwright and Hargreaves’ 
inventions took the chore of spinning and weaving cloth out 
of the home, and laid the foundation for the great modern 
textile industry. This released women from one of their most 
time-consuming and fatiguing efforts and gave them the 
leisure to consider their rights as citizens. 

We have numerous other examples, equally dramatic. The 
social changes brought about by the automobile, for example, 
have been enormous. People who formerly spent their entire 
lives in a single community now circulate all over the con- 
tinent—sectional barriers have long since disappeared. 

In the War Between the States, it was estimated that not 
one combatant in a hundred on either side had ever been out- 
side his own county, much less a visitor in the territory of the 
opposing forces. Today it seems inconceivable that North 
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and South should regard themselves as separate nations, with 
Virginians summering in Maine, New Yorkers touring the 
Great Smokies in October, and Pennsylvanians vacationing 
at Miami or Sea Island. No statecraft, no oratory, no legis- 
lation, could achieve this singleness of purpose half so well 
as has the steering wheel on the family car. 

Lives everywhere have been enriched and enlarged by the 
automobile in a manner impossible to achieve through law. 
The wonders and attractions of the big city are available 
to the remote farm; the peace and beauty of the country are 
there for all to enjoy. We have acquired fuller understand- 
ing of each other, greater tolerance of different races and 
creeds, a broadened national viewpoint. 

Men who work in factories and mills once found it neces- 
sary to live within the shadow of the plant, as many an un- 
sightly town testifies. Today, with cheap transportation and 
more leisure time, they live where they choose, miles from 
their work, in surroundings suitable to their family’s comfort. 

Invention, development, new ways of life, higher living 
standards for everyone. That is the cycle. 

Our standard of living is, after all, no mysterious blessing 
from on high. It is the simple arithmetic of dividing the 
quantity of goods available by the quantity of productive 
effort going into it. The quotient is the measure of the living 
standard. When we increase the supply of goods in its rela- 
tion to productive time, we obviously step up our scale of 
living. 

This is a fact as elementary to everyday life as the price 
tag on Junior’s new shoes, yet we are often confused about 
it because the value of our money changes. If we put it in 
terms of working time, it is easier to understand. If the 
family bread-winner, for example, has been exchanging 10 
hours of work each month for clothing for his wife, and a 
new development reduces the net cost by two hours a month, 
the savings become available to the family, either for some- 
thing else, for better quality selections, or for more clothing. 
My example being what it is, there is little doubt as to what 
direction the savings will take. 

But in any event, a saving. If a family spends 300 hours 
of its income-pioducing time for a refrigerator that lasts six 
years, it has spent 50 hours a year to good advantage. But if 
their next refrigerator costs 200 hours’ labor and lasts 10 
years, then the six free years of operation contribute to funds 
for other purposes. 

This is the way our standard of living has advanced. Every 
improvement contributing to our ease, comfort and con- 
venience has had its origin in our industrial development. 
We have, in this country, brought the benefits of that de- 
velopment to every home. Strange as it may seem, our ven- 
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turing, risk-taking economy has brought an economic advance 
to our people which is the envy of socialists the world over, 
Our working population of 60 million, for example, supports 
a pre-working population in school of nearly nine millions 
and a retired population of about four millions. In many 
other countries boys leave school early and men must work 
until they literally drop in their tracks. Our standard work 
day of eight hours was first suggested in a book published 
about 1500. This book was written by Sir Thomas More, 
and the title of the book was “Utopia.” 

Now if all this is true, why do we have a problem, as I 
indicated at the beginning? The problem is simple—we need 
to have everyone realize the true facts of how this society 
of ours has been developed, and what it needs to continue. 

I concede, surely, that not all is perfect under this system 
of ours. Not all business is as fully aware of its responsibili- 
ties as we should hope; there are still, of course, injustices 
and frustrations that require attention. There are unques- 
tionably areas of activity which need change and improvement 
and there always will be. 

But let’s be sure that we understand what is required for 
best results—that we progress not through hazy and hasty 
expedients, but through the application of our natural re- 
sourcefulness, through bringing our technical capacities to 
more of our people, through lowering our costs and improv- 
ing the performance of our industry. 

While you, the inventive, the technical, the productive 
men of industry, are frequently condemned as selfish, grasp- 
ing and greedy by those whose purposes are served by such 
condemnation, you are really the basis of everything America 
is, and you hold the only real promise of achieving the things 
we hope to be. 

Social gains follow economic advance as a matter of simple 
cause and effect. Eli Whitney’s cotton gin and the textile 
progress it fostered did more to free women from their 
Fighteenth Century servitude than all the suffrage agitation 
in history. 

Peasantry was not banished from the farm by agricultural 
reforms, but simply by the invention of mechanical farm 
equipment. 

In modern times, the automobile has widened and enriched 
lives in a manner impossible to achieve through legislation. 
Modern machinery gave the American workman well de- 
served leisure far more effectively than the cry for the eight 
hour day, for without the means, the cry would have been 
empty and unheeded. 

This is the true formula for reform, Let’s make sure 
that we keep it firmly fixed in our minds. It is at once our 
record of the past and our best hope for the future. 


Self-help Develops Strength and Confidence 


PRACTICAL AID FOR WORLD’S ILLITERATE PEASANTS 
By HORACE HOLMES, Chief Agriculturist, Technical Cooperation Administration for India 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 24, 1951 


Y reception in India some three and half years 
M ago was a warm one—120 degrees. This hot, dry, 
dusty country, with its 360,000 people and 200,000,- 

000 cattle, looked almost hopeless to me—a newcomer. 
It was June, the hot season; everywhere the earth was 
scorched. The little grass that had grown earlier in the 
year had been burned by the blazing sun. Even most of 


the trees had lost their leaves. The cows were everywhere 
—along the roads, in the streets. One stood at the ticket 
window in the railway station with her head through the 
window, as though she, too, were a traveler. 

My first connection with India came about through Albert 
Mayer, a noted town planner and engineer here in New 
York. Albert had worked in India, previously, and had been 
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commissioned by the government of Uttar Predesh to locate 
some Americans to help in a program of rural development. 
I was employed for two years as an agricultural adviser to 
that government. 


RuRAL UPBRINGING 


My interest in rural people and their problems began a 
long time ago. I am one of them. I was brought up in west- 
ern Tennessee and have spent my entire life working with 
rural folk. First, I did county agent work in Tennessee, later 
in North Carolina. I have since extended by territory some- 
what; the past five or six years have been spent in the Ori- 
ent—China and India. 

The hot season there is followed by the monsoon. This 
rainy period usually starts in July and ends in September. 
When it is dry, it is very, very dry, and when it rains, it 
pours. This latter is the season for summer crops. The 
country becomes green again, and the vegetation leaps to 
life. 

Farm people have a lot in common, whether they are in 
Tennessee, Carrollton, Ga., or India. We found the Indian 
farmer struggling with many of the same problems that we 
have here in America. Such problems as lack of good seed, 
lack of sufficient credit, poor land, diseases, insects, drought 
and pests. 

We realize that any program to be successful, would have 
to come from the people themselves, use only those things 
that the people can get, and be meaningful to them. It does 
no good to demonstrate something that the people can’t do. 
We knew that many of the problems must be solved by 
the little things—things that within themselves seem very 
small and insignficant, but if they can be done by millions 
of people, can have a terrible impact. 

We knew that we must start on a small scale—that we 
must find the methods and successfully demonstrate them, 
instead of trying to do everything at once. We wanted a 
typical area, one that had most of the usual problems, and 
found it near Etawah, in northern India. This area, con- 
sisting of about a hundred square miles and sixty-odd thou- 
sand people, became our first operation. 


PooLING OF KNOWLEDGE 


We pooled the knowledge that the Indian farmers and 
tural workers had acquired with such knowledge and tech- 
niques as we could share with them. There has been no 
attempt to transplant American methods to conditions so 
foreign. 

One thinks of India as a land of maharajahs, palaces and 
princes. There are some, but most of the people are not 
maharajahs, and don’t live in palaces. They live in villages 
—even the farmers, In a typical village you will find no 
electric lights, no telephones, no paved streets, frequently 
no roads at all. There are no sewers, no screens, no glass 
windows and often no floors. The small houses are made 
of mud ; they are crowded, drab, dull. 

There is frequently no school, no doctor, no nurse, nor 
even a sanitary water supply. The farms average from three 
to five acres. Even those small farms are made up of many 
scattered patches, a result of subdividing the land among 
the farmer’s sons. Many farmers have no land at all but 
work as tenants or as laborers. 

There are no fences; crop yields are low; water is scarce; 
cattle and wild animals roam about; there are millions of 
monkeys. The farmer’s life is indeed a hard one. He needs 
hope that there is something better ahead, if not for himself, 
at least for his children. 


We think that we have helped these farmers. At first 
they were suspicious, which is understandable. But they were 
willing to try little things, such as an improved plow, better 
seed, a new method of threshing. Other improvements that 
they tested cautiously were the growing of legume crops to 
improve the soil, the making of compost of village waste, 
the cleaning of the villages and the making of simple latrines. 
Later they began to work together to build roads; they have 
built their own schools, formed cooperatives to buy seed, 
fertilizer, plows, simple medicines, insecticides and such. 

Most of the people have benefited, some more than others. 
In limited areas the total food production has been increased 
by more than a third. Wheat yields have doubled on many 
farms, and so has the yield of potatoes. One farmer har- 
vested sixty-three bushels of wheat an acre last spring. This 
compares with a former yield of about thirteen bushels an 
acre. 

Ram Gopal, one of our farmer friends, lives in a small 
village near Mahewa in the Etawah area. He is an excellent 
example of an awakened farmer and a good business man. 
Mr. Gopal, with the aid of improved seed which he bought, 
and such simple practices as turning under legume crops 
and improved tillage, increased the per-acre yield of potatoes 
from 113 to over 600 bushels. 

The proceeds from the sale of one acre of potatoes from 
his three-acre farm provided cash to build a brick home, 
the first his family had ever owned. This house contains 
a shop, for which Mr, Gopal collects twenty rupees rent 
each month, half as much as he could earn were he to work 
full time on a salary. A new house, clear of debt and a 
business investment yielding half a full-time salary, all from 
one year’s potato crop—this is an achievement that would 
be hard to match in America. 

There have been many obstacles, some of which seemed 
staggering. Some people opposed the plowing under of green 
legume crops on religious grounds. They felt it a sin to 
destroy the plants before they had finished their growth. 
But people can somehow find a way. One Indian leader 
pointed out, “It is a sin, to be sure; but it is a greater sin to 
starve one’s family and cattle. Let us accept the lesser of 
the two evils.” And they did. 

It is well known that India is dying of thirst. Its scant 
rainfall is condensed into a three-month period. There is 
no way of increasing the rainfall, but by working with na- 
ture, we can store more water in the soil by increasing the 
organic content, The most practical way is through the use 
of legumes. 

Nine of every ten people in rural India are unable to 
read or write—not because they do not want to or because 
they are not intelligent, but because they have not had the 
opportunity to learn. Now village people are learning that 
they can have their own schools — simple schools, yes, but 
schools. They may be held under the trees; or outside at 
night by the dim light of kerosene lanterns. Old and young 
study together in many of them. I was at such a school 
three weeks ago. There were no chairs, no paper, no pencils. 
Father and son sat together, learning together. Each person 
smoothed the dust before him and wrote with his finger in 
the dust. In such schools they learn to read and write in a 
month. In three months they can do simple sums, They 
also fearn such things as simple improved agriculture, sanita- 
tion, health practices and co-operation. During the day the 
teacher becomes their county agent; they practice what they 
learn and thus education becomes the means toward an end 
—better living and hope for the future. 
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SPREADING THE PROJECT 


This story of what our friends are doing in India is not 
finished ; it is still being written. Officials from fifteen prin- 
cipal states in India met at Etawah a month ago. Their 
purpose is to follow this same pattern of self-help in each of 
their states. The conditions are different, but the people are 
the same. All of these developments are being done on the 
same principle so aptly described by Dr. Henry Bennett, 
administrator of the Point Four program: “Start with the 
people where they are; help them to use what they have, 
but help them to help themselves.” This principle of self- 
help develops strength and confidence, Each little success 
gives more strength for further successes; it is a growing, 
living, awakening; it is important. 

My part in this great undertaking is a small one. This 
is India’s program. ‘We from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Point Four or other departments, agencies and nations 
are only trying to be good neighbors, For each of us, there 
are many Indian workers—wonderful people. There are 
such men as Pandit Pant, Chief Minister of Uttar Predesh; 


Vishnu Sahay, Secretary of Agriculture; Mr. Munshi. There 
are Krishna Bhatia, Harish Seth, Mata Badel Singh, Bjnath 
Singh, Datar Singh, Amar Singh—the list could go on and 
on. 

In America, we are prone to think that we must have 
all kinds of gadgets to get things done. Our forefathers 
had no such idea, and they did a pretty good job. We in 
India are working with simple things. Later, perhaps, other 
things will come, in their time. 

We believe that there are some fundamental human 
values, values that bridge the continents, the races, the re- 
ligions, We believe that the world is small enough to be in 
human hearts, and that it must be, if we are to survive. 

These people are not far away. I left them just a few 
days ago. Within forty hours after leaving America I shall 
be with them again. We need understanding. This project 
between Carroll County, Georgia, and Etawah, India, is 
a step in understanding. I believe it is time to get acquainted 
with our neighbors. Most of the folks we don’t like are 
those that we don’t know. 





Report from Iran 


WANTS TO RULE OWN RESOURCES 
By DR. S. R. SHAFAG, Iranian Senator, Former member Iran’s Mixed Oil Commission 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 24,1951 


palace in which Mr. Averell Harriman, the Presi- 

dent’s friend and envoy to Iran, stayed as the palace 
of ill-fortune. This translation must have been revealed to 
the innocent author by some mischievous ghost who surely 
did not understand Persian. The word actually means the 
palace of good fortune. 

It was fortunate, indeed, that in the same palace, through 
Harriman’s mediation, the parties to the oil controversy met 
together to discuss a matter of mutual concern. When I met 
Mr. Harriman there for the first time, I asked him to be 
patient with us—and he was patient. He and his advisers 
resided not less than forty days in the palace of good fortune 
and by his unrelenting efforts succeeded in getting us to- 
gether with our British friends, headed by the Lord Privy 
Seal Stokes, a man of vast experience. 

Although we were not able to have our negotiations cul- 
minate in an agreement upon a final settlement, yet thanks 
to the Harriman mission, and to Ambassador Grady’s co- 
operation, the fact of oil nationalization in Iran was recog- 
nized by the English, a decisive step having thus been taken 
toward settlement. 


A N American periodical has translated the title of the 


A Democratic PROcEss 


Patience is indispensable for settling any difference. We 
are all living in an age of democracy, and democratic methods 
require mutual forbearance, compromise and take and give. 
Therefore, the oil conflict between Iran and Great Britain 
which you are witnessing, and which is causing great anxiety, 
is truly a democratic process. 

Generally speaking, our view of the problem is expressed 
in the two laws of nationalization and the implementation of 
nationalization passed in our legislative bodies successively in 
March and April, 1951, and indicating in principle what we 
should take and give. 


We offered to compensate equitably any British losses 
which may have accrued through nationalization, and keep 
the British and other foreign technicians to continue their 
work with the same privileges as before. We also offered 
to place our total annual oil output at the disposal of the 
former customers, i.e., the free world. 

But a company of forty years of domination and with an 
intricate organization like the Anglo-Iranian Company was 
not prepared to yield to any such conditions. 


ORIGINAL DEAL 


Just about fifty years ago an Australian adventurer and 
entrepreneur called William Knox D’Arcy, having discovered 
indications of oil in south Iran, approached the Shah Mozafer 
Uddin for a concession, and through his ingenious enterprise 
persuaded the sovereign to part with his right. After the 
customary bargaining, the monarch signed away, against a 
trifling sum of 40,000 pounds, which was never paid, and a 
share of 16 per cent in any future net earnings, the deposits 
of the country for a period of sixty years. 

In this transaction the old Shah hardly knew what he was 
giving away. Nor did D’Arcy possibly quite realize what he 
was getting. It took decades before the immense reserve of 
oil in southern Iran was revealed to the world. 

Not only did the Shah not have the least notion about the 
quantity of oil hidden beneath the barren plains which was 
going to rank Iran the fourth on the list of oil-producing 
countries but he even did not know much about the future 
use of that magic fluid any more than that it lighted the 
colored crystal lamps of his palace. Some hundred and fifty 
years ago, when the first petroleum lamp was lighted in the 
presence of Goethe, the famous German poet, he declared 
emotionally: “Oh what could be more glorious than to have 
such a light replace the candle.” 

The aged monarch of Iran could barely foresee that the 
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world was moving swiftly toward mechanization and that 
the immense power of the industrial world was to come 
from the oil. 

The good-natured Shah was long dead when the first 
world war revealed the crucial importance of oil in our 
mechanical age. What could have been more impressive than 
the information that half the supplies going to the fighting 
forces consisted of petroleum products? 


ConcESSION AREA SET Up 


Meanwhile, the British Navy began rapidly changing over 
from coal to oil under the influence of the so-called “oil- 
maniac” Lord Fisher and owing to the foresight of a young 
First Lord of Admiralty named Winston Churchill. 

It was not in vain that the D’Arcy Company was first 
transformed into Burma Oil and in 1909 was bought by the 
Anglo-Persian Company, with 54 per cent shares belonging 
to the British government. 

In May, 1914, Iran was informed that some 500,000 
square miles, over three-fourths the area of the country, was 
to be controlled indirectly by the British as a concession area. 

Needless to say, despite the D’Arcy agreement, neither the 
previous transfer to Burma oil nor the change of the owner- 
ship occurred in consultation or agreement with anybody in 
Iran. 

I do not think I need to take time by going over the suc- 
ceeding stages involving the two revisions of the agreement 
and other problems which culminated in the present crisis. It 
may, however, be adequate to enumerate some of the main 
underlying motives of the crisis which led to the oil national- 
ization movement in Iran. They are as follows: 

1. The universal awakening as a consequence of the two 
world wars. 


2. The emergence of the international organs, namely the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. 

3. The persisting memory in the minds of the people of 
the old colonial policy of exploitation and intrigue. 

4. The failure of the British politicians in meeting the 
new circumstances and requirements, 

5. General discontent called forth by the economic distress 
and poverty which offered opportunities for exploitation by 
provocative elements. 

6. The complex of resentment against any foreign domina- 
tion as a symptom of our age. 

Let me finish by repeating what I said at the beginning: 
democratic processes require mutual understanding and co- 
operation. 

CALL FOR FREE TRADE 


The two world wars cost humanity millions of lives and 
billions of money. This terrible loss compelled the free na- 
tions of the world to come together and sign a charter to 
guarantee peace and justice for all, This great document or 
international Magna Carta should not fail. 

The small nations should no more face the desperate 
alternative of submission to power, The major goal of inter- 
national prosperity should supersede the petty and selfish na- 
tional interests. Any inequitable regional arrangements made 
to the detriment of the weaker party should be abondoned. 
The cartel spirit and trade restrictions should give way to 
the great idea of free trade. 

The old theory of subjugation and exploitation must surely 
be revised before it is too late to save the free world. 

Iran, as a member of the United Nations struggling for its 
existence and willing to co-operate with the free world, 
should be given a chance to control its own resources. 


A Plan That Failed 


IRAN’S ATTEMPT AT SEVEN-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
By CLIFFORD S. STRIKE, President, F. H. McGraw & Co., New York, N.Y. 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 24,1951 


HIS era of benevolent democracy in which the free 

world is now operating portends a responsibility to 

share the advantages of social and scientific progress. 
It should not seem strange that the desire to benefit is any 
less than the willingness to share. It should not appear un- 
usual that the first large-scale program for sharing these 
benefits should originate in Iran, a country backward by 
present standards but counted among the very earliest centers 
of culture and civilization. Since their desire was original 
with them and genuine, it should not be considered in bad 
taste that Iran wanted to pay her own way, unique as that 
May seem to some. 

Five hundred years ago, Francois Villon wrote “Ill got- 
ten good is nobody’s gain.” The wisdom of that quotation 
should be a cardinal criterion in judging the soundness of a 
Program designed to share social and scientific progress; or 
for that matter, any program of aid however administered. 

Now, let us examine the program for Iran, popularly 
known as their Seven Year Plan. There were and are in 
Tran leaders with the foresight, intellectual and moral 
stability and unselfish interest required to initiate a plan 
designed to raise the standard of living for the nation’s 
16,000,000 persons above the present starvation level and 
to otherwise strengthen the country so that it can take its 


place in the family of nations on a basis more befitting its 
historical background and its present wealth of natural re- 
sources. A law to accomplish this objective was considered 
and finally passed through their Majlis, which among other 
things pledged all the income from her oil royalties for seven 
years to pay for the plan. 


OutsipE Alp SOUGHT 


Her leaders recognized that the detailed design for such an 
ambitious program required expert assistance. Various kinds 
of outside aid were considered, and in August, 1948, Iran 
chose to employ Overseas Consultants, Inc. (OCI) to assist 
them in the task. This company is strictly a private enter- 
prise. It consists of eleven of the outstanding engineering, 
construction, consulting and appraisal firms in the United 
States. It was originally mobilized when, in late 1946, the 
Secretary of War, Robert Patterson, requested representa- 
tives of these eleven firms to meet with him and his staff to 
consider and advise on the subject of Japanese reparations. 
Later, OCI organized a corporate body, made a comprehen- 
sive survey of the Japanese industrial potential, recommended 
against prostrating that nation by imposing a reparations pro- 
gram which, if carried out, would have made Japan inca- 
pable of supporting herself at any time in the foreseeable 
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future and thereby would have made her an American de- 
pendent. The job completed, OCI disbanded, only to come 
together again to accept the challenge offered by Iran. The 
company is operating now as a private enterprise and is 
composed of the original eleven member firms. 

OCI examined the proposed plan for Iran, made a pre- 
liminary survey on the ground, reported that under certain 
specified conditions it believed such a program was possible 
of success, then went on to blueprint the plan, and finally 
under a third phase agreed to stay on as advisers to the Iran- 
ian Seven-Year Plan organization. 

In its report (or blueprint) OCI recommended ways and 
means of improvement in public health, education, agricul- 
ture, water resources, town planning and housing, trans- 
portation, communications, industry and mining, electric 
power and petroleum. It also recommended changes in allied 
governmental organization to support the development pro- 
gram. 

During its year of study and preparation of recommenda- 
tions, OCI consulted with and was encouraged in its work 
by our State Department, the World Bank, the Export-Im- 
port Bank, and the British Embassy in Tehran. Later, in 
President Truman’s inaugural address, Point Four was 
born. I mention this last point not as a plagiarism on the 
part of President Truman or the Administration, but as a 
matter of historical fact. To twist a cliche, let us say that 
any similarity of ideas, living or dead, outlined in Point 
Four and the plans of OCI was purely coincidental. 

Now, to summarize, Iran’s plan had these advantages: (1) 
Timed in an area of benevolence among democratic coun- 
tries; (2) Backed by responsible leaders of Iran; (3) The 
willingness and ability and courage to pay her own way; 
(4) Advised by competent representatives of private enter- 
prise from the country which enjoys phenomenal success 
based on that system; (5) Encouraged by responsible political 
and financial institutions of the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Then, why did the plan fail, and what hope is there for 
sharing social and scientific progress between nations? 

An easy answer to all such failures is to lay it at the door 
of politics, and in this failure, politics both here and abroad 
played its part. Our aid program to Greece and Turkey 
was advertised as a road block to Communism. Iran, situated 
directly “under the gun,” felt slighted when she was not 
similarly recognized. When the program was in its infancy 
and loans (not gifts) would have helped—maybe even 
saved the plan, what happened? The World Bank sent a 
mission to Iran to study the possibility and soundness of a 
loan. Nothing happened. The State Department sent a 
mission to study Iran’s economy. The Export-Import Bank 
sent a mission. Our military sent aid in arms. The cold, 
damp hand of British diplomacy finally settled over Iran’s 
enthusiasm. Iran got missions, missions and missions— 
missions of bureaucracy—guns and not butter. 


Po.itics IN IRAN 


Politics in Iran must share some responsibility too. If oil 
royalties were to be used solely to finance the Seven Year 
Plan, where was the government to obtain revenues to meet 
operating expenses? The answer was obvious, Taxes would 
have not only to be levied, but collected; a most unpopular 
state of affairs to a few politically influential Persians who 
have consistently avoided such unpleasant thoughts. Further- 
more, the plan’s appropriated monies were raided successfully 
by the various ministries in the guise of implementing plan 
policy. 

However, I said those answers are too easy, and also they 
are superficial. There must be a more fundamental cause 


for this failure. I am going to state my own opinion now as 
to what was the fundamental cause; and if I am right, Point 
Four should take heed. 

I don’t really know how long the idea for the plan took 
to germinate in the minds of Iran’s leaders. I know we of 
OCI were first consulted in August, 1948. The plan en- 
visioned the expenditure of $650,000,000 and the attain- 
ment of certain objectives in seven years. By our standards 
and procedures there was nothing impossible in attaining that 
goal even in Iran. The minds of responsible leadership in 
Iran were conditioned for the change. The great mass of the 
16,000,000 under-privileged and uninformed population had 
some vague idea that their government wanted to improve 
conditions, and since any change seemed to them a change for 
the better, they would welcome it but didn’t know what to 
do about it. There is in Iran a thin layer of wealthy land 
owners, merchants, politicians of doubtful scruples and others 
who have by devious means defrauded the government of 
taxes, imposed almost impossible conditions on their tenant 
farmers, and who are largely parasites in a very substantial 
manner. These people would be hurt if the plan had suc- 
ceeded. Their method of sabotage was subtle but effective. 

It is worth while at this juncture to quote from the pre- 
liminary survey by OCI: “National development effort 
must be applied near the bottom. It can be expected that 
the frequent repetition of this simple fact throughout our re- 
port will be received with impatience by many of those who 
are responsible for executing the Seven Year Plan. It re- 
mains, nevertheless, the sole point of departure from which 
a sound program can be launched. The effort itself, of course, 
must come from the top, which is the source of guidance and 
means. It must be applied first, however, close enough to the 
social and economic foundations of the nation to stimulate a 
healthy growth at the lowest level. Unless this can be done, 
no subsequent efforts can be relied upon to produce lasting 
benefits.” 

It was at that expressed and almost self-evident principle 
that the saboteurs directed their fire so effectively. The 
national development effort just never was applied at or near 
the bottom. 

Another fundamental weakness contributing to failure was 
the space of time proclaimed for the plan. The specified 
seven years would be but a twinkling of the eye relative to 
their 2,500-year-old history, and there was danger attempting 
to pump $650,000,000 into a plan in so short a space of 
time in a country not capable of absorbing it properly. Here 
again I quote from the preliminary OCI report: 

“Capital can be utilized effectively as a means of producing 
new wealth or providing essential social needs only when 
its use is directed with skill and experience. Otherwise, 
much of it simply disappears as waste in one form or another. 
Skill and experience, generally speaking, are likely to be 
recognized and properly appraised only by those who possess 
them. By others their value is very likely to be underrated 
or overlooked, and the power of capital alone to achieve 
desired aims likely to be greatly exaggerated. One very real 
limitation, therefore, upon the rate at which Iran’s economic 
program can progress will be the rate at which the necessary 
skills and experience can be acquired where they are now 
lacking.” 


DispuTE Over OIL 


The dispute over oil started shortly after the plan was 
launched, and while that trouble smoldered for more than 4 
year, it put the plan to a disadvantage both on account of its 
overshadowing importance and its failure to supply ant 
cipated revenues. 

Again to summarize. Iran’s plan has these disadvantages: 
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(1) Politics as usual; (2) An unscrupulous minority with 
the cunning and influence to sabotage the plan to preserve 
their parasitical way of life; (3) Lack of broad acceptance 
of the plan accounted for in ignorance of the masses and the 
short space of time specified for their understanding accept- 
ance, and fulfillment; (4) Trouble over oil overshadowed 
its importance. 

These four disadvantages contributed heavily to the plan’s 
failure; and while the first three are inherent and funda- 
mental, they are not necessarily insoluble. Iran may yet 
implement some such plan—but it won’t be in seven years. 


I think I have also answered the other question of what 
hope is there for sharing social and scientific progress between 
nations. I think, based on Iran’s experience, that there is 
such hope. I don’t subscribe to its being forced on other 
nations. I don’t believe in spreading our bureaucratic sys- 
tem onto underdeveloped and unsuspecting countries such as 
we are presently proposing under Point Four. But if a 
country genuinely desires the benefit of social and scientific 
developments by intercourse with highly industrialized na- 
tions, ways and means exist or can be devised to accomplish 
task. Iran’s experience should be a most valuable object 
esson. 


The Difficulty of Dissent 


THE DANGER OF CRITICIZING LAW ENFORCEMENT 
By KENNETH L. DIXON, Managing editor, “The Lake Charles American Press,” Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 23, 1951 


evening, I have come to the reluctant conclusion that 

these remarks I am about to make have not been 
properly titled. Later this evening, I note that Mr, John 
Crosby, the Herald Trib’s eminent radio and television critic, 
will speak on the subject of “How to Get Along in the Free 
World Without Being Subpoenaed.” 

With that in mind, I feel constrained to suggest that these 
remarks should be retitled ‘How to Edit a Newspaper in a 
Free Land Without Being Threatened, Sued, Shot at, Sub- 
poenaed and Indicted.” The only trouble is—I don’t know 
the answer. 

At the moment, all those things have happened or are in 
the process of happening to me and to other officials and staff 
members of ‘“The Lake Charles (La.) American Press.” 


A “Quick BRIEFING” 


I am afraid they are not exclusive with Lake Charles, La. 
Since there may be in the audience a professional New Yorker 
so shamefully provincial as to be utterly unaware of the 
existence of Lake Charles, “The American Press” and our 
situation, it might be best for me to provide a quick briefing. 
_ Lake Charles is a city of some 50,000 population which 
lies in the parish—or county—of Calcasieu, in southwest 
Louisana. “The American Press” is a daily newspaper pub- 
lished there by Mr. Thomas B. Shearman, his son, William 
Hugh Shearman, and their associates. I make noises like the 
managing editor of that paper. 

Since the days when Jean Lafitte hid his loot-laden pirate 
ship in the quiet waters of Contraband Bayou, gambling has 
been popular in Calcasieu Parish. It probably will remain 
Popular as long as there remain two Cajuns who cannot 
agree as to which can paddle his pirogue the faster. 

Commercialized, illegal gambling operations on a syndi- 
cated scale and with the protection of the alleged law-enforce- 
ment officers, is something else. 

During the last decade and a half, commercialized, illegal 
gambling has come to Calcasieu Parish—and with a venge- 
ance, Fed by booming industries, the trade through our deep 
Water channel to the sea, as well as the Army camp and Air 
Force base in the area, it reached a point where it boasted 
one of the biggest pay rolls in southwest Louisiana. 

_ Just who all was on that pay roll remains a moot ques- 
tion. The sheriff, who should have closed them down, in- 


A FTER carefully studying the Forum program for this 


stead deputized the bouncers who held forth in the neon- 
lighted casinos along the highways. 

The District Attorney, who could have filed bills of in- 
formation and indictments against them, contented himself 
with saying, “If the sheriff catches ’em, I’ll skin ’em”—and 
spent his nights frequenting the joints. 

The senior district judge, who handed down gentle fines 
and suspended sentences in the rare instances when the system 
got fouled up and the boys actually were arrested and prose- 
cuted, was another habitue of the joints. 

Gambling, as such, ceased to be the issue. Law enforce- 
ment as a whole became the concern not only of “The Amer- 
ican Press” but also of the people of Calcasieu Parish. It did 
not require any brilliant thinking to conclude that two brands 
of justice were being dispensed — one brand for the “pro- 
tected” and the other for the “unprotected.” Consequently, 
the whole democratic structure of government throughout 
the parish was corrupted and threatened with total destruc- 
tion. 


CiT1zENs AROUSED 


At this point, I would like to stress that I understand 
this has happened in other places in these United States of 
America—even, I believe, in the haunts of Father Knicker- 
bocker here on the island of Manhattan. Lake Charles—if 
you will forgive my pride in my home—differs only in that 
its citizens are doing something about it. 

What the citizens did in Calcasieu Parish was to form a 
Peoples Action Group, modeled after the French under- 
ground of World War II, and collect evidence which sub- 
stantiated all the conditions I have mentioned. What our 
paper did was to editorialize against the conditions and print 
front-page stories describing them. As in the case of “La 
Prensa,” the truth in news stories seemed to hurt worse than 
the opinions in editorials. 

Members of the Peoples Action Group where threatened, 
economically and physically, and so were we. All of the 
standard tactics of intimidation were used—news boycotts, 
advertising boycotts, circulation boycotts, and so on, ad infi- 
nitum. 

When all else failed to quiet either the Peoples Action 
Group or “The American Press,” an astonishing thing hap- 
pened. A special session of the grand jury, called to investi- 
gate law violations and the lack of law enforcement in the 
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parish, responded by indicting the very people who asked 
that it be called—three members of the Peoples Action 
Group and five newspaper men, including this speaker. 
The utterly ridiculous indictments against the Peoples 
Action Group members subsequently were dropped. We five 
newsmen currently are fighting the charges against us, and I 
say in all humility, but with much pride, that the people of 
Lake Charles and Calcasieu Parish—now thoroughly out- 
raged—have rallied behind us. The conditions we fought 
against are at least temporarily changed and law enforce- 
ment is definitely on the upgrade in southwest Louisiana to- 
day. Just what the price may be, we’re not quite sure. I 
have no wish to be in contempt of the court which, even now, 
is in the process of hearing my case, but this is my opinion: 
If we are unable to criticize law-enforcement officers who 
do not enforce the law; if we are not allowed to castigate 
prosecutors and judges who consort with known criminals 
during the very commission of their crimes; if we are refused 
the right to publish the court records of such criminals— 
then freedom of the press will have become a complete 
mockery, the role of dissent will have disappeared from our 
democracy, and our democracy itself will soon cease to exist. 
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